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THE  CITY  HALL. 


PREFACE. 


The  erection  of  the  City  Hall  has  been  watched  with 
the  keenest  interest  by  the  citizens  of  Paterson,  and  it  is 
a  tribute  to  all  those  concerned  in  the  construction  that 
the  magnilicent  building  is  looked  upon  with  pride  and 
admiration  by  all.  Competent  judges  have  unreserved- 
ly borne  witness  to  its  beauty,  its  completeness  and  its 
elegant  appointments.  It  is  the  finest  municipal  build- 
ing in  the  state,  and  is  a  towering,  monument  to  the 
citv's  rising  greatness.  This  palatial  structure  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city,  being  the  first  fruits  of 
a  second  century.  It  has  created  a  new  architectural 
standard  for  our  public  buildings,  and  is  already  attract- 
ing around  itself  some  elegant  attendants. 

The  Citv  tlall  Commissioners,  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  this  niiportant  public  undertaking,  deem  it 
fitting  that  some  lasting  record  of  the  work  and  of  the 
impressive  exercises  marking  its  beginning  and  comple- 
tion should  exist,  and  thev  therefore  issue  this  souvenir. 


City  Government  during  the  Construction 
of  the  City  HalL 

Mayor   THOMAS    BEVERIDGE,    I89I-2. 
Mayor  CHRISTIAN  BRAUN,  1893  4  and  1895-6. 

BOARDS  OF  ALDERMEN. 


I89I. 


GEORGE  REAR. 
WILLIAM  R.  HARDING, 
JOHN  MacDONALD, 
THOMAS  RAWSON, 
SIDNEY  S.  LAPHAM, 
JOSEPH  KEPPLER, 
HARRY  KELLY. 
EDWARD  FANNING, 


JOHN  HARTLEY. 
WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE, 
SAMUEL  BUNTING, 
HENRY  E.  CHITTY, 
JAMES  H.  FEENEY, 
JAMES  MILLER, 
EDWARD  RYAN. 
JAMES  BROWNLEE. 
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JOHN  HARTLEY. 
WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE. 
SAMUEL  BUNTING, 
HENRY  E.  CHITTY. 
JAMES  H.  FEENEY, 
JAMES  MILLER, 
EDWARD  RYAN, 
JAMES  BROWNLEE, 


GEORGE  REAR. 
WILLIAM  R.  HARDING. 
GEORGE  ASHLEY. 
JOSEPH  S.  LANG. 
JAMES  KEARNEY, 
JOSEPH  KEPPLER, 
HARRY  KELLY, 
CHARLES  WALLS. 


1893. 


GEORGE  REAR. 
WILLIAM   R.  HARDING. 
GEORGE  ASHLEY, 
JOSEPH   S.  LANG, 
JAMES  KEARNEY, 
JOSEPH  KEPPLER, 
HARRY  KELLY, 
CHARLES  WALLS, 


JOHN   VAN  WYCK, 
WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE. 
SAMUEL  BUNTING. 
HENRY  E.  CHITTY, 
JOHN  CONDON, 
JAMES   MILLER. 
EDWARD  RYAN, 
JOHN  BOYLAN. 
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1894. 


JOHN  VAN  WYCK. 
WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE. 
SAMUEL  BUNTING, 
HENRY  E.  CHITTY, 
JOHN   CONDON. 
JAMES  MILLER. 
EDWARD  RYAN. 
JOHN  BOYLAN. 


JOHN  W.  STURR, 
WILLIAM   R.  HARDING. 
GEORGE  ASHLEY, 
EZRA   M.   STILES, 
DENNIS  TAYLOR. 
JOSEPH  KEPPLER, 
PHILIP  DURGET, 
MATHEW  MAGUIRE. 


1895. 


JOHN  W.  STURR, 
WILLIAM  R.  HARDING. 
GEORGE  ASHLEY. 
EZRA   M.  STILES. 
DENNIS  TAYLOR, 
JOSEPH  KEPPLER, 
PHILIP  DURGET, 
MATHEW   MAGUIRE. 


JOHN  VAN  WYCK, 
JAMES  PATON, 
WILLIAM  R.  CLOSE. 
THOMAS  RAWSON, 
JOHN  CONDON, 
LOUIS  KIRSINGER, 
EDWARD   RYAN, 
JOHN  BOYLAN. 


1896. 


JOHN  VAN  WYCK, 
JOHN  J.  POST. 
WILLIAM  R.  CLOSE. 
THOMAS  RAWSON, 
JOHN  CONDON, 
LOUIS  KIRSINGER. 
EDWARD  RYAN. 
JOHN  BOYLAN. 


JOHN  W.  STURR, 
THOMAS  C.  WRIGHT. 
WILLIAM  W.  STALTER. 
JOSEPH   S.  LANG. 
JOHN  T.  BRETT, 
MICHAEL  DELANEY. 
PHILIP  DURGET, 
MATHEW  MAGUIRE. 
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MAYOR   THOMAS    BEVERIDGE. 

The  strong  character  depicted  in  the  face  of  Thomas 
Beveridge  has  been  the  secret  of  his  success  in  hfe,  for 
he  is  a  self-made  man.  He  was  born  in  Oneida  County, 
New  ^T^rk.  in  1840.  where  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion. While  a  very  young  man  he  spent  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  West,  and  returned  home  to  enlist  for  the 
war,  joining  Company  F,  Twenty-sixth  New  York  \^ol- 
unteers.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  active  service,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  as  a  sergeant  in  the  company  in  which  he 
had  braA'el}^  and  faithfully  served.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  made  his  home  in  Brooklyn  for  a  time,  but  on 
April  15,  1865,  he  followed  his  parents  to  Paterson. 
His  father  had  settled  in  this  city  in  1863,  and  was 
doing  an  extensive  lumber  business-  when  his  son 
joined  him.  fn  the  spring  of  1876  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  embarked  in  the  coal  business  for  himself,  and 
later  he  added  that  of  lumber,  and,  with  the  energy 
characteristic  of  his  life,  he  rapidly  established  a  lucra- 
tive trade.  In  1891  he  was  nominated  by  tlie  re])ubli- 
cans  of  the  city  for  mayor,  and  after  a  spirited  campaign 
he  defeated  Mayor  Barnert,  the  democratic  candidate, 
by  a  majority  of  486  votes.  He  made  an  excellent  ex- 
ecutive ot^icer,  being  a  good  business  man  of  conserva- 
ti\'e  ideas. 


MAYOR  CHRISTIAN  BRAUN. 


MAYOR   CHRISTIAN    BRAUN. 

Christian  Braun  was  born  in  Paterson  on  September 
5,  1858.  After  spending  three  years  at  the  seminary  of 
Mrs.  Talhiian,  at  Lake  View,  he  went  to  Europe  and 
graduated  from  the  Industrial  School  in  Landau,  Bav- 
aria (the  native  country  of  his  mother),  and  later  at- 
tended the  Brewers"  Academy,  at  AA'orms  on  the  Rhine. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  was  employed  as  an  expert 
brewer  in  Philadelphia,  Newark  and  other  places.  His 
father  had  embarked  in  the  brewing  business  in  this  cit\- 
in  1855,  being  the  first  brewer  of  lager  here.  At  his 
death  in  1876  his  sons — Christian  and  Louis — succeeded 
to  the  business,  and  with  the  energy  of  young  and  am- 
l)itious  men  they  soon  increased  the  establishment  to 
splendid  proportions.  Christian  was  the  expert  of  the 
establishment,  and  gained  a  name  for  himself  in  that 
capacity.  In  the  w'inter  of  1892  he  attended  the  Brew- 
ers' AcadeniA-  in  Xew  York,  graduating  with  second 
prize.  In  the  spring  of  1893  he  accepted  the  democratic 
nomination  for  Mayor,  and  defeated  Thomas  Beveridge, 
the  republican  candidate,  who  was  running  for  re-elec- 
tion, by  a  majority  of  784.  In  1895  ]\Iayor  Braun  was 
re-elected  with  the  unprecedented  majority  of  3,439 
over  J.  A.  \'an  \\'inkle,  the  republican  candidate.  He 
has  made  one  of  the  most  popular  Mayors  Paterson  has 
ever  had.  serving  the  city  with  ability  and  faithfulness. 
Many  times  he  has  stood  out,  single-handed,  for  the 
people's  rights,  and  invariably  he  has  been  successful. 
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WATTS   COOKE. 

Watts  Cooke,  president  of  the  Commission,  was  Ijorn 
in  Matteawan,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  and 
came  to  Paterson  in  1839,  where  he  was  educated  in 
private  schools.  At  an  early  age  he  spent  three  years 
with  John  Ryle  in  the  silk  business,  and  later  five  years 
learning  locomotive  building  with  Rogers,  Ketcham  & 
Grosvenor.  From  being  foreman  at  the  IDanforth- 
Cooke  locomotive  shops  he  rose  to  be  master  mechanic 
and  superintendent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad.  In  i8(58  he  founded  what  is  now 
the  Passaic  Rolling  Mill  Company,  one  of  the  greatest 
iron  concerns  in  the  East.  Mr.  Cooke  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  pu1)lic  business,  and,  while  never 
seeking  oflice,  he  has  been  called  several  times  to  public 
duties.  He  served  two  years  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
being  president  the  last  year,  and  four  years  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  being  chairman  of  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  again  being  president  in  his  last  year. 
Later  he  was  a  Martin  Act  Commissioner,  acting  with 
Governor  John  W.  Griggs  a,nd  George  V.  DeMott. 
When  Mr.  Bell  resigned  from  the  City  Hall  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Cooke  was  appointed  and  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, a  position  which  he  filled  with  great  judgment, 
energy  and  faithfulness.  Among  his  many  other  busi- 
ness ventures  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pat- 
erson National  Bank.  He  is  a  man  of  unusual  natural 
talents,  keen,  and  with  great  force  of  character. 


EDWARD  RILEY. 
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EDWARD    RILEY. 

Commissioner  Edward  Riley  was  born  in  Coventry, 
England,  on  January  i,  1848,  and  under  his  father  he 
there  learned  the  lousiness  of  silk  dyeing,  becoming  an 
expert  in  that  craft.  In  1869  he  came  to  this  country, 
and  it  ^vas  not  long  before  he  secured  the  position  of 
superintendent  in  Thomas  N.  Dale's  extensive  dye 
works,  at  the  Dale  Mill.  When  Jacob  Weidmann  start- 
ed in  business,  A-Ir.  Riley  was  induced  to  attach  himself 
to  the  new  enterprise,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Weidmann's  growing  business  for  about  nine  years,  or 
until  January,  1882,  when  he  retired  from  the  position. 
After  a  visit  to  England  he  established  a  business  of 
his  own  at  the  Murray  Mill,  on  Mill  street,  where  he  is 
still  located.  The  energy  and  ability  that  Mr.  Riley  ap- 
plied to  his  business  were  rewarded  with  marked  success, 
and  his  establishment  has  grown  and  increased  until  now 
it  is  known  far  and  wide.  To  his  talents  as  a  successful 
business  man  Mr.  Riley  adds  a  genial  disposition,  mak- 
ing friends  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He 
is  a  staunch  republican.  He  is  .a  Mason  and  an  Elk, 
and  popular  in  both  fraternities.  As  a  clear-sighted 
business  man  of  irreproachable  character  he  was  chosen 
by  Mayor  Beveridge  to  perform  the  important  and  re- 
sponsible duties  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  new 
City  Hall. 
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JOSEPH    R.  GRAHAM. 

Commissioner  Joseph  R.  Graham,  the  democratic 
representative  on  the  City  Hall  Commission,  is  essen- 
tially a  Patersonian.  He  was  born  in  this  city  on  Sej)- 
tember  2T,  1842,  when  his  father  was  an  engineer  on 
the  Paterson  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  one  of 
the  first  on  that  road  between  Paterson  and  New  York. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education  in  the 
city  public  schools,  and  proved  an  apt  pupil.  At  the 
ag'e  of  seventeen  he  was  ottered  three  different  positions 
as  teacher  in  the  district  schools,  but  he  preferred  a 
1)usiness  life  and  he  took  up  the  trade  of  sash,  blind, 
door  and  stair  building.  In  1864  he  started  in  business 
for  himself,  and,  by  attention,  tact  and  good  workman- 
ship, has  carried  it  on  successfully  for  the  last  thirty- 
three  years,  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
of  this  character  in  New  Jersey.  His  first  appearance 
in  public  occurred  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  the  leader  and  organizer,  and  later  the 
president,  of  the  first  carpenters'  union  in  this  city.  In 
the  year  1874  he  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Fifth 
Ward,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
city.  In  1879  he  was  elected  Mayor  by  a  large  major- 
ity. He  has  been  a  most  faithful  and  efficient  City  Hall 
Commissioner,  not  having  missed  a  single  meeting  of 
that  l)ody.  Being  a  large  taxpayer,  he  takes  a  great 
interest  in  municipal  and  township  matters,  and  be- 
lieves in  the  future  prosperity  of  Paterson. 


EDWARD  T.   BELL. 
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EDWARD   T.  BELL. 

Edward  T.  Bell  was  born  in  Stanhope,  N.  J.,  March 
26,  1843.  Ii"^  i860  he  graduated  at  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute in  Newton.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  bank  at  Hackettstown,  and,  as  he 
showed  great  aptitude  and  devotion  to  the  business,  he 
made  rapid  progress.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  teller 
in  the  then  Bank  of  Jersey  City,  now  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  that  city,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Paterson. 
He  se\ered  his  active  connection  with  the  bank  in  1874, 
but  continued  as  a  director,  and  in  1882  was  elected 
vice-president.  In  1883  he  returned  to  the  bank  as 
cashier,  and  on  the  death  of  the  late  John  J.  Brown,  in 
1894,  he  was  elected  president.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  man  of 
recognized  public  spirit  and  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  every  public  movement.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest 
that  a  City  Hall  should  be  erected  as  a  "Centennial" 
memorial,  and  when  the  Commission  was  appointed  he 
was  one  of  the  three  selected  by  Mayor  Beveridge,  and 
was  chosen  president  by  his  colleagues.  He  has  visited 
Europe  on  several  important  missions,  and  in  1878  he 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  to 
the  Paris  Exposition.  He  was  also  a  Park  Commis- 
sioner in  this  city.  His  services  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  First  National  Bank  in  1864,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Paterson  Savings  Institution  in  1869,  gave 
evidence  of  rare  financial  and  executive  ability. 


JOHN  M.  CARRERE. 


CARRERE  &  HASTINGS. 

The  lirm  of  Garrere  &  Hastings  is  composed  of  Mr. 
John  M.  Carrere  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  and  was 
established  in  1885,  their  first  work  being  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  Alcazar  Hotels  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Since 
then  they  have  built  a  large  numlier  of  private  resi- 
dences, churches,  hotels,  public  buildings,  etc..  having 
a  general  architectural  practice. 

The  most  prominent  of  their  Imildings  besides  the 
ones  in  St.  Augustine  are  the  Jefferson  Hotel  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  the  "jNIail  and  Express"  Building  in  New 
York  City;  the  Paterson  City  Hall  in  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
residences  for  Dr.  C.  A.  Herter,  Air.  R.  M.  Hoe,  and 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Sloane  in  New  York  City;  country  resi- 
dences for  Air.  William  Rockefeller  at  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.;  Air.  Elihu  Root  at.  Southampton,  L.  I.;  Air.  Cor- 
nelius N.  Bliss  at  Oceanic.  N.  J.;  Air.  E.  C.  Benedict  at 
Indian  Harbor,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Mr.  John  Pitcairn 
at  Bethayres,  Pa.;  Air.  AI.  G.  D.  Borden  at  Oceanic, 
N.  J.;  Air.  E.  A\'.  Carpenter  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
many  others;  the  Alethodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
at  St.  Augustine,  Ela.;  Congregational  Church  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  many  others.. 

Air.  Garrere  was  born  in  1858  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
of  American  parents,  the  family  being  originally  from 
Baltimore,  Aid.  He  was  educated  in  Europe,  and 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Fine  .Arts  in  Paris,  ob- 
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THOMAS  HASTINGS. 


taining-  his  practical  experience  from  three  years"  ser- 
vice with  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White.  Mr. 
Carrere  now  resides  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hastings  w^as  born  in  1859  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  educated  and  has  always  lived,  and 
graduated  from  the  Fine  Arts  School  in  Paris.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  President  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Hastings  also 
acquired  his  practical  experience  with  ^fcKim.  ^lead 

&  ^^^lite. 

Mr.  Carrere  and  Air.  Hastings  first  met  abroad,  while 
at  the  Beaux  Arts,  and  a  partnership  was  formed  while 
they  were  with  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  where  they 
had  charge  of  some  of  theii*  most  important  work. 

Air.  Hastings  is  a  Director  in  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  in  the  Sculptors'  Society  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Carrere  is  President  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
Society  and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  New  York  Chapter.  In  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Supervising  Architect's  ofiice,  which  the 
profession  is  trying  to  effect,  Mr.  Carrere  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  profession  for  this  office,  and  declined  the 
appointment  offered  him  by  Secretary  Carlisle  for  rea- 
sons given  in  a  letter  which  was  made  public  at  that 
time. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH, 


The  old  City  Hall,  Washington  street,  was  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  necessities  of  onr  municipal  govern- 
ment long  before  the  project  of  erecting  a  suitable 
building  was  taken  up  by  the  authorities.  The  officials 
were  crowded  against  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  greatly  impede  their  work.  They  had  no  place  to 
file  their  records  and  several  times  they  formally  com- 
plained that  their  papers  were  in  great  danger  of  fire  or 
robbery.  The  loss  of  those  papers  would  have  involved 
the  city  in  interminable  difficulties.  Several  of  the  de- 
partments had  to  be  quartered  out  in  private  buildings, 
notably  the  District  Court,  the  Park  Commission  and 
the  City  Counsel.  Even  the  Mayor  had  no  office.  In 
addition  to  all  this  the  building  was  unsanitary. 

Public  spirited  men  had  frequently  raised  their 
voices  against  this  condition  of  affairs,  but  such  protests 
were  made  individually.  The  first  concerted  move- 
ment toward  the  desired  object  originated  in  1890  in 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  appointed  a  committee  com- 
posed of  William  Strange,  H.  B.  Crosby,  W.  G.  Fenner, 
J.  H.  Robinson,  Francis  Scott  and  John  J.  Brown  to 
urge  the  matter  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  the  latter  board  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Aldermen  James  H.  Feeney,  John 
Hartley,  James  Miller,  Thomas  Rawson,  Edward  Ryan 
and  Mayor  Nathan  Barnert  (ex-officio)  to  look  for  a 
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suitable  site  in  conjunction  with  the  committee  from 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  first  committee  could  not 
agree  and  the  project  was  dropped.  Another  abortive 
effort  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  later  in  the  same 
year. 

It  was  the  Centennial  Celebration  Committee  of 
lOO  citizens  that  pushed  the  idea  of  a  new  City  Hall  till 
it  was  finally  adopted.  This  committee  emanated  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  was  organized  on  Thursday. 
Feb.  6.  1891,  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding-  of  the  city  by 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Its  organization  consisted  of 
the  following:  President,  William  Barbour;  first  vice- 
president,  William  B.  Gourley;  second  vice-president, 
Garret  A.  Hobart;  third  vice-president,  Henry  B. 
Crosby;  fourth  vice-president,  John  H.  Hopper;  fifth 
vice-president,  \\\  ().  Fayerweather;  recording  secre- 
tary, W.  H.  Rogers;  corresponding  .secretary,  S.  A. 
Wall;  treasurer,  James  Jackson. 

A  sub-committee  on  "Plan  and  Scope"  of  the  cele- 
bration was  appointed  as  follows:  George  Wurts, 
Edward  T.  Bell,  W^  O.  Fayerweather,  W^illiam  Ryle,  W. 
H.  Barry,  Nathan  Barnert.  Peter  Quackenbush,  C.  M. 
Herrick,  J.  A.  ]\Iorrisse,  Francis  Scott  and  John  H. 
Robinson.  This  committee,  on  March  17,  1891,  pre- 
sented the  following  resolution  to  the  general  commit- 
tee, which  was  adopted: 

Hcsiilred,  That  the  pcope  of  our  cPiitennial  celebration  be  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial to  embrace  a  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Sogers  or  John  Ryle: 
that  a  jubilee  of  three  days"  duration  to  celebrate  the  unveiling  of  such  memorial 
be  undertaken. 

In  connection  with  the  above  features  we  recommend  that  the  city  authori- 
ties be  appealed  to  as  a  patriotic  duty,  and  in  honor  of  the  event,  to  construct  a 
building  for  municipal  purposes,  commemorating  the  progress  and  achievements 
of  the  people  of  our  city  during  the  last  100  years,  and,  it  the  city  will  take  such 
action,  the  above  memorial  to  be  a  part  of  the  ornamentation  either  in  the  building 
or  in  the  adjacent  grounds.  And  that  this  building  have  a  floor  or  rooms  devoted 
to  the  reception  and  care  of  souvenirs  appertaining  to  the  city's  history. 
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The  part  of  this  resohition  pertaining  to  the  City 
Plall  was  put  into  the  hands  of  E.  T.  Bell,  Richard  Ross- 
iter,  George  W.  Pollitt, Henry  Doherty  and  Alexander 
Bell,  to  bring  it  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  with  the 
proposition  that  "the  city  authorities  arrange  for  laying 
the  corner-stone  of  such  structure  as  a  part  of  the  cen- 
tennial festivities." 

THE  COMMISSION  APPOINTED. 

An  address  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen 
was  prepared  and  signed  by  upwards  of  500  citizens  and 
taxpayers.  It  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
held  on  July  6,  1891,  and  was  supported  by  speeches  in 
favor  of  the  project  by  E.  T.  Bell,  William  Nelson,  Will- 
iam Strange,  George  AVurts  and  George  W.  Pollitt. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Board,  which  reported  favorably,  and  on  Aug.  3,  1891, 
Mayor  Thomas  Beveridge  appointed  Edward  T.  Bell. 
Edward  Riley  and  ex-Mayor  Joseph  R.  Graham  as  City 
Hall  Commissioners.  The  appointments  were  unani- 
mously confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The 
Commission  was  appointed  under  laws  passed  in  1887 
and  1890,  giving  it  power  to  sell  the  existing  municipal 
buildings  and  to  erect  a  new  City  Hall  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $200,000.  The  Commission  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  its  power  to  sell  the  existing  buildings,  but  the 
succeeding  legislature  increased  the  appropriation  to 
$400,000.  In  1894  another  law  was  passed  adding 
$100,000  to  the  appropriation. 

SELECTING  THE  SITE. 

The  Commission  organized  with  the  election  of  Ed- 
ward T.  Bell  as  president  and  Walter  Beveridge  as  secre- 
tary, and  promptly  advertised   for   proposals  for  a  suit- 
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able  site.  On  Sept.  i,  1891.  bids  were  received  from  E. 
J.  Marsh,  the  estate  of  John  Cooke,  St.  Paul's  P.  E. 
Church  trustees.  Mrs.  Barbour,  St.  Aloysius"  Academy, 
George  Brown  and  the  Colt  Land  Company.  The  Com- 
missioners visited  the  sites  offered,  but  were  not  satis- 
fied with  any  of  them.  They  finally  concluded  that  the 
"Hamilton  House"  property  was  the  most  desirable  and 
began  condemnation  proceedings,  with  the  consent  of 
the  INIayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen.  Judge  Jonathan 
Dixon  appointed  Eugene  Stevenson,  James  Jackson 
and  Sidney  Farrar  as  Condemnation  Commissioners  on 
Feb.  2y,  1892.  On  May  4,  the  Condemnation  Commis- 
sioners reported  that  they  had  appraised  the  Hamilton 
House  property,  which  measured  83  feet  on  Market 
street,  170  feet  on  Colt  street  and  108  feet  on  Ellison 
street,  with  an  area  of  16,150  square  feet,  at  $85,000,  and 
$1,500  as  damages  for  taking  the  same.  The  City  Hall 
Commissioners  accepted  these  terms.  The  money  was 
paid  into  court  on  May  9,  1892,  and  the  buildings  sold 
on  May  20.  City  Counsel  T.  C.  Simonton,  Jr.,  Hon. 
John  W.  Griggs  and  Prosecutor  William  B.  Gourley 
acted  as  honorary  counsel  to  the  Commission. 

COMPETITIVE   PLANS. 

Meanwhile,  the  Commissioners  had  for  months 
been  considering  the  form  and  structure  of  the  new  mu- 
nicipal building.  They  had  taken  great  pains  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  architecture  and  cost  of  such  build- 
ings in  other  cities,  so  that  they  might  get  the  best  re- 
sults in  their  own  work.  With  the  assistance  of  Archi- 
tect John  H.  Post,  they  drew  up  instructions  to  archi- 
tects. No  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  style  or  order 
of  architecture  to  be  employed;  nor  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial to  be  used,  which  might  be  granite,  stone,  brick. 
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terra  cotta  or  iron,  or  a  combination  of  any  of  these; 
but  the  building  was  to  be  completely  fireproof,  and  due 
regard  was  to  be  paid  to  interior  and  exterior  architec- 
tural effect  and  to  the  best  use  of  the  site.  The  direc- 
tions were  as  general  as  they  could  be  made,  so  that  the 
architects  might  not  feel  cramped.  While  the  competi- 
tion was  to  be  open,  an  inducement  was  offered  the  local 
architects  to  enter,  the  Commissioners  promising  $250 
to  each  of  the  three  local  architects  submitting  the  best 
designs,  not  successful  in  the  competition.  Professor 
William  R.  Ware  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  was 
employed  by  the  Commission  to  revise  these  instruc- 
tions and  to  act  as  adviser,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the 
competition  and  in  the  examination  and  adjudging  of 
the  designs  submitted.  There  was  some  delay  caused  by 
the  movement  to  enlarge  the  site  by  the  purchase  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  property,  spoken  of  hereafter;  but  the  in- 
structions were  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  this  con- 
tingency, and  so  sent  out  on  June  20,  1892.  The  time 
for  the  plans  being  received  by  Professor  Ware  was  fixed 
at  Aug  16.  Eleven  architects  responded  and  Professor 
Ware  recommended  the  plans  of  Carrere  &  Hastings  of 
New  York  as  the  best.  The  three  best  plans  by  local 
firms  were  decided  to  be  those  of  Fanning  &  Stein, 
Charles  Ulrich  and  Charles  Edwards.  On  Oct.  5  Car- 
rere &  Hastings  were  employed  as  the  architects  on  the 
building.  This  firm  is  one  of  high  standing  in  the  pro- 
fession. They  designed  the  Ponce  de  Leon  at  St.  Au- 
gustine and  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  building. 
They  are  architects  for  William  Rockefeller  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Parks,  New  York,  and  for  many  corporations.  Profes- 
sor Ware,  in  criticising  the  successful  drawings,  said: 
"The  exterior  of  the  design  is  altogether  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  dignified  of  them  all.     It  has  great  char- 
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acter  and  distinction."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Inulding  was  at  this  time  intended  to  face  on  Colt 
street,  and  not  on  ^Market,  as  now.  The  original  plan 
showed  a  dormer  roof  and  a  little  tower  on  what  was 
then  to  be  the  Market  street  side,  giving  the  building  a 
finished  and  artistic  appearance.  It  was  after  the  so- 
called  stvle  of  Louis  XIII.  When  subsequently  it  was 
decided  that  the  building  should  face  Market  street,  the 
small  tower  had  to  ])e  removed  and  the  mansard  roof 
was  taken  off  in  order  to  provide  an  architectural  front 
on  Ellison  street.  These  alterations  materially  changed 
the  estimated  price  of  the  building.  The  plans  as 
adopted  were  exhibited  to  the  memjjers  oi  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  citizens  at  the  rooms  of  the  Commission 
on  Feb.  lo,  1893,  and  they  were  very  favorably  criticised 
by  all. 

ST.   PAUL'S  CHURCH  SITE. 

Tlie  project  was  considerably  delayed  dinging  its  in- 
itial stages  by  a  movement  to  have  the  site  enlarged,  and 
also  by  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  building 
should  be  located.  This  enlargement  of  the  site  con- 
templated the  acquirement  of  St.  Paul's  Church  prop- 
ertv,  King  to  the  west  of  the  Hamilton  House  site,  and 
separated  therefrom  by  Colt  street.  The  Commission- 
ers were  in  favor  of  increasing  the  plot,  their  only  doubt 
being  the  sufficiency  of  their  appropriation.  A  public 
petition,  voicing  the  desire  for  a  larger  site,  was  drawn 
up  and  presented  to  the  Commission  l)y  John  W.  Griggs, 
F.  C.  \'an  Dyk  anci  Henry  Doherty  on  May  26,  1892. 
This  petition  was  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on 
June  9.  The  Commissioners  inquired  into  the  price  of 
the  additional  property  and  held  several  conferences 
with  the  wardens  and  vestrymen  of  St.  Paul's  Church  on 
that  point.      It  was  ascertained  that  this  property  could 
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be  purchased  for  $55,000,  of  which  $50,000  was  to  go  to 
the  church  corporatiou  and  $5,000  for  the  reversionary 
interest,  vested  in  the  Society  for  Estabhshing  Useful 
Manufactures.  But  it  was  discovered  that  the  title  was 
so  entangled  that  it  would  require  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  give  the  Commissioners  a  clear  title.  Time  was 
consumed  in  having  the  title  searched  and  in  getting  the 
opinions  of  counsel,  but  on  Aug.  31,  1892,  the  Commis- 
sioners decided  to  purciiase  the  church  property,  subject 
to  legislative  action. 

While  this  matter  was  under  consideration,  the 
Commissioners  had  also  to  deal  with  a  movement  to 
have  the  position  of  the  building  changed.  On  Oct.  26, 
1892,  William  Strange,  W.  G.  Fenner,  Peter  Quacken- 
bush,  Benjamin  Eastwood  and  W.  G.  Scott,  as  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Board  of  Trade,  waited  upon  the  Com- 
missioners for  that  purpose.  The  building  was  origin- 
ally designed  to  face  westward,  or  on  Colt  street,  and, 
should  the  church  property  be  acquired,  to  make  this  a 
park.  There  seemed  to  l^e  a  strong  sentiment,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  having  the  building  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  enlarged  plot  and  face  southward,  or  on  Market 
street. 

About  this  time  President  Bell  had  arranged  for  a 
protracted  absence  from  the  city,  and  in  order  not  to  im- 
pede the  work  of  the  Commission  he  resigned.  On 
Dec.  19,  1892,  Watts  Cooke  was  appointed  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, by  Mayor  Beveridge,  and  unanimously  confirmed 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  On  Dec.  21  Mr.  Cooke 
was  elected  president  of  the  Commission,  and  he  en- 
tered into  the  work  with  great  energy. 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  concerning  the  position 
of  the  building,  the  state  legislature,  in  1892-93,  passed 
a  law^  requiring  the  building  to  be  twenty-five  feet  from 
all  adjoining  properties.     This    practically    forced    the 
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purchase  of  the  church  property  on  the  Commissioners, 
and  in  a  measure  determined  the  location  of  the  l^uilding 
on  the  plot.  To  put  the  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
o:rounds  would  necessitate  an  architectural  side  on  what 
was  then  considered  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  more  money  than  was  then  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commission.  But  being  assured  that 
the  succeeding  legislature  would  come  to  their  assist- 
ance in  this  respect,  the  Commissioners,  on  May  17. 
1893,  decided  to  place  the  building  as  it  now  stands,  and 
to  apply  to  the  court  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  condemn  the  church  property.  The  court 
appointed  John  S.  Barkalow.  James  Blundell  and  S.  S. 
Sherwood,  who  appraised  the  property  and  reversionary 
interest  at  $62,000.  The  City  Hall  Commissioners  ob- 
jected to  this,  as  it  was  much  higher  than  the  owners 
had  voluntarily  offered  the  property  at.  Another  con- 
ference was  held  with  the  church  people,  with  the  result 
that  a  compromise  was  reached  whereby  the  Commis- 
sioners paid  $52,500  for  the  property  and  $5,000  for  the 
reversionary  interest,  and  on  Sept.  21.  1893.  the  pur- 
chase was  consummated.  The  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  deciding  to  place  the  building  in  the  centre  of 
the  plot  was  opposed  l^y  those  who  had  favored  the  orig- 
inal design.  The  First  National  Bank  and  other  sur- 
rounding propert}"  owners  protested  against  the 
change,  but.  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  and 
some  slight  modifications  being  made,  the  matter  was 
finally  adjusted. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Commissioners  had  been  ready  earlv  in  1893 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  and  had  advertised  for 
sealed  jjroposals  for  the  work  to  be  opened  on  March  i. 
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but  the  difficulties  already  mentioned  delayed  this  ac- 
tion from  time  to  time  until  Oct.  25,  1893,  when  a  large 
number  of  bids  were  received  and  opened.     The  low- 
est of  these  came    from    Peter  Vanderhoof  &  Sons  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  a  substantial  firm  of  contractors,  identi- 
fied with  a  number  of  public  buildings  of  some  magni- 
tude.    Their  proposal  amounted  to  $286,391    for    the 
whole  work,  and  on  Nov.  i  the  contract  awarding  the 
work  to  them  was  signed.     A  provision  that  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction  was  made  in  this  contract  requiring  the 
builders  to  employ  none  but  Paterson    mechanics   and 
laborers  on  the  building  unless  where  such  was  impos- 
sible.    At  that  time  there  was  an  industrial  depression, 
and  this  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  Pater- 
son workmen.     The  contractors  began  work  immedi- 
ately.    During    the    winter  they  made  the  excavation 
and  built  the  foundation,  and  were  ready  for  the  corner- 
stone laying  on  March  26,  1894.     Mr.  W.  O.  Ludlow 
was  appointed  inspector.     The  work  on  the  building 
was  pushed  with  great  energy  and  the  stately  edifice 
rose  steadily  into  view.      Its  construction  was  keenly 
watched  by  the  citizens,  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  building.     During  the  erection  the  Commissioners 
had  a  great  deal  of  labor,  as  they  personally  overlooked 
the  work,  being  all  practical  men.     This  cannot  be  bet- 
ter evidenced  than  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  contract- 
ors got  a  penny  of  extras,  while  they  were  kept  close  to 
the  letter    of    their    specifications.     The  building  was 
faithfully  constructed  of  the  best  materials,  and  it  stands 
today  the  finest  public  building  in  the  state,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  integrity  and  good  judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  a  pride  to  the  city.      It  is  built  up  to  the 
first  floor  of  granite,  the  superstructure  and  tower  being 
of  Indiana  limestone.     As    the    work    progressed  the 
Commissioners  provided  for  the  heating,  lighting  and 
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Other  internal  work  which  was  done  in  conjunction  with 
the  main  contract,  so  that  no  delay  occurred  of  any 
kind. 

FURNISHING  THE    BUILDING. 

The  work  on  the  Ijuilding  had  been  so  well  man- 
aged and  pushed  that  early  in  1895  the  structure  was 
practically  completed  and  ready  for  the  furniture. 
There  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  furnish  the  building  under  the  then  exist- 
ing laws,  so  the  legislature,  sitting  at  the  time,  passed 
an  act  gi\'ing  them  that  power,  and  putting  the  appro- 
priation at  $25,000.  Bids  were  then  advertised  for,  to  be 
opened  on  June  26,  1895,  and  live  hrms  responded,  only 
one  of  them  being  a  local  concern.  This  was  Lockwood 
Brothers  &  Company,  whose  bid  amounted  to  $17,- 
883.  The  Commissioners  had  full  discretionary  power 
as  to  awarding  the  contract,  so  they  required  the  three 
lowest  bidders  to  submit  samples  for  examination. 
These  three  were  Lockwood  Brothers  &  Company,  the 
Robert  ^Mitchell  Furniture  Company,  whose  l)id  was 
$16,124.50,  and  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Company,  who  sent 
in  two  bids,  one  amounting  to  $20,493.70,  and  the  other 
to  $17,633.20.  After  carefully  examining  the  samples, 
the  Commissioners  awarded  the  contract  to  Lockwood 
Brothers  &  Company  on  July  6.  This  award  met  with 
opposition,  as  it  was  not  given  to  the  lowest  bidders,  and 
the  Good  Government  Club  got  out  an  injunction 
against  it.  The  matter  was  pending  in  court  for  several 
months,  during  which  time  the  work  was  delayed.  The 
proceedings  caused  a  great  deal  of  public  criticism,  fa- 
vorable and  unfavorable.  Finally  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  was  sustained  by  the  court,  and  the  con- 
tract with  Lockwood  Brothers  &  Company  was  signed 
on  Dec.  4,  1895.    This  was  the  last  obstacle  the  Com- 
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missioners  had  to  contend  with.  The  work  of  fnrnish- 
ing-  the  building  was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  the 
Commissioners  turned  over  the  building,  furnished  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  and  in  every  detail,  on  July  6, 
1896,  to  the  Mayor  and  city  government,  with  appro- 
priate ceremony. 

THE  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 

As  the  building  was  a  memorial  of  the  centennial 
of  the  city,  the  Commissioners  carried  out  the  memorial 
idea  in  having  two  large  windows  made  on  the  Ellison 
street  side,  so  that  the  memory  of  two  distinguished  citi- 
zens might  be  perpetuated.  The  erection  of  a  statue 
to  Alexander  Hamilton  being  in  the  hands  of  a  commit- 
tee of  citizens,  the  Commissioners  could  not  choose  the 
founder  of  the  city  as  one  of  the  subjects.  After  care- 
ful consideration  it  was  decided,  on  May  27,  1896,  to 
honor  the  memories  of  John  Ryle  and  John  J.  Brown. 
Mr.  Ryle  was  selected  as  representing  the  industries  of 
the  city,  especially  the  silk  industry.  He  was  known  as 
the  "Father  of  the  Silk  Industry."  He  was  also  a 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  a  man  of  great  public  spirit.  Mr. 
Brown  was  chosen  as  being  the  first  Mayor  of  the  city 
and  as  representing  the  commercial  and  financial  insti- 
tutions of  the  city.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a  promi- 
nent merchant,  and  later  he  built  up  the  First  National 
Bank  and  was  its  president  until  the  day' of  his  death. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  municipal  matters. 
His  advice  was  sought  and  his  judgment  relied  on.  The 
Commissioners,  before  going  out  of  office,  made  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  putting  in  of  these  memorial  win- 
dows, which  were  to  cost  $3,000.  This  expense  was 
borne  by  subscription,  but  was  not  to  include  the  actual 
work  of  putting  them  in  place. 


EXERCISES 


AT  THE 


Laying  of  the  Corner-Stone. 


MARCH  26th,  1894. 


CORNER-STONE  EXERCISES. 


The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  Easter  Monday, 
March  26,  1894,  and  it  was  observed  as  a  general  holi- 
day in  the  cit_\'.  The  l)uildings  were  decorated  and  flags 
were  unfurled,  and  the  occasion  was  fittingly  celebrated 
by  the  community.  A  military  and  civic  parade  pre- 
ceded the  exercises.  The  procession  was  under  com- 
mand of  Grand  Marshal  Louis  A.  Piaget,  and  it  moved 
over  the  following  line  of  march:  From  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Ellison  streets,  through  Ellison  to  Wash- 
ington, to  \^an  Houten,  to  Main,  to  Grand,  to  Prince,  to 
Market,  to  Paterson,  to  Hamilton  avenue,  to  Carroll,  to 
Park  avenue,  to  Market,  to  new  City  Hall.  The  col- 
umns moved  in  the  following  order: 

Platoon  of  Police. 

Grand  Marshal  Lonis  A.  Piaget. 

Adjutant  John  R.  Beam. 

Staff — John  R.  Lee,  Peter  Qiiackenbush,  Charles  Agnew, 

Henry  C.  Knox. 

Platoon  of  Tourist  Cycle  Club,  mounted. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Charles  F.  Kireker,  Marshal. 
Aids— Dr.  Thomas  F.  O'Grady,  Jacob  White,  W.  D.  Kingsland. 

Band. 

First  Battalion,  2nd  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  J.,  under 

command  of  Major  Muzzy. 

Farragut  Post  No.  28,  G.  A.  R. 

Chaplain  Bxxtler  Post  No.  35,  G.  A.  R. 

Drum  Corps. 

Hugh  C.  Irish  Camp  No.  8,  Sons  of  Veterans. 

High  School  Cadets. 
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SECOND    DIVISION. 

Leslie  S.  Menger,  Marshal. 

Aids — George  A.  Mj^ers,  E.  Payson  Cooke. 

Band. 

Battalion  of  Paterson  Fire  Department,  under  command  of  Assistant 

Chief  John  Gillmore. 

Association  of  Exempt  Firemen. 

Band. 

Myrtle  Division,  U.  R. ,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Zeno  Lodge  No.  81,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Paterson  Caledonian  Club. 

Cataract  City  Conclave,  Knights  of  Sherwood  Forest.  - 

THIRD    DIVISION. 

William  J.  Lockwood,  Marshal. 
Aids — Fred  T.  Vandervoort  and  William  I.  Tunison. 
Band. 
Melita  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  No.  13. 
Beethoven  Lodge  No.  l.")4. 
Hiambolt  Lodge  No.  114. 
Ivanhoe  Lodge  No.  88. 
Falls  City  Lodge  No.  82. 
Benevolent  Lodge  No.  45. 
Paterson -Orange  Lodge  No.  48. 
Joppa  Lodge  No.  29. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersej-. 
Platoon  of  Police. 

The  Mayor.  Commissioners  and  invited  guests  were 
assemlDled  on  the  platform  at  the  new  jjuikhng.  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  procession  the  exercises  proceeded  in 
the  following  order,  after  a  voluntary  by  Robinson's 
American  band: 

OPENING  PRAYER  BY  REV.  DR.  C.  D.  SHAW. 

Almighty  God,  Thou  art  the  King  of  Heaven! 
We  rejoice  that  Thou  art  our  King  and  Ruler,  the 
blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  dost  rule  over 
us  with  everlasting  wisdom  and  eternal  love,  and  we 
Ijless  Thee  for  those  civil,  political  and  religious  liber- 
ties which  are  Thy  bounteous  gift. 
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We  thank  Thee  for  this  city,  which  is  our  home, 
and  for  this  city's  officers,  who,  with  fidehty  and  pa- 
tience, have  administered  its  affairs.  We  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  this  building,  whose  corner-stone  we  lay 
todav.  ^Ve  ask  that  its  walls  may  rise  to  completion 
without  accident ;  that  the  lives  of  all  engaged  in  its  con- 
struction may  be  precious  in  Thy  sight.  Grant  wisdom 
to  all  who  have  charge  of  its  erection,  and  may  the  fin- 
ished building  be  that  radiant  centre  from  which  shall 
flow  the  influences  of  law  and  order,  of  right  and  justice, 
of  peace  and  good  will,  to  make  our  city  bright. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  city's  history,  for  its  honor- 
able past,  its  hopeful  future;  and  we  ask  that  Thy  richest 
blessing  mav  rest  upon  its  present  officers  and  their  suc- 
cessors, upon  all  our  institutions,  upon  all  our  citizens, 
upon  us  and  all  who  are  dear  to  us.  And  to  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  be  praise  and  glory  forever. 
Amen. 

ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR  BRAUN. 

Fellow  Citizens: — This  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  proud 
(lav  for  Paterson.  We  meet  here  toda}  to  lay  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  our  future  City  Flail.  How  many  of  us  ever 
expected  to  see  this  project  materialize?  But  at  last  it 
has.  All  discussion  is  ended,  all  doubt  is  dispelled,  and 
we  a/e  in  the  way  to  a  new  municipal  home  that  will  be 
a  credit  to  oiu"  people.  T  hope  i^  wdl  fully  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  us  all,  thjit  it  will  be  pushed  to  completion 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  good  workmanship,  that 
harmony  will  lie  tlie  \\atchworfl  of  all  those  connected 
with  its  construction,  and  that  all  possible  care  will  be 
taken  to  guard  against  accident  to  life  and  limb.  I 
hope  we  shall  all  feel  abundantly  repaid  for  the  outlay 
in  having  a  consciousness  that  valuable  and  almost 
priceless  public  records  will  be  safely  preserved  from 
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destmction.  and  tliat  amjjle  room  will  ])e  provided  for 
the  proper  transaction  of  pn1)lic  business.  \Mien  that  is 
done,  we  may  reasonably  exj^ect  that  in  return  the  city 
officers  will  put  forth  all  their  efforts  to  faithfully  serve 
the  cit}'  we  all  love  so  well.  The  gentlemen  composing 
the  City  Hall  Commission  have  extended  an  invitation 
to  the  officers  of  the  Most  \\'orshipful  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the}'  are  with  us  today,  to  assist  us  in  laying  this 
corner-stone  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
now  they  will  proceed  with  that  part  of  today's  cere- 
monies which  they  have  so  kindl}-  undertaken. 

LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  honors  bv 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Xew  Jer- 
sey, those  taking  part  being:  Most  U'orshipful  Grand 
Master  James  H.  Durand  of  Railway.  Deputy  Grand 
Master  Charles  Belcher  of  Newark.  Senior  Grand  War- 
den Josiah  W.  Ewan  of  Alount  Holly.  Junior  Grand 
\\  arden  Joseph  E.  ]\Ioore  of  Jersev  City,  (jrand  Treas- 
urer Charles  Becktel  of  Trenton,  (irand  Secretary 
Thomas  H.  R.  Redway  of  Trenton.  Deputy  Grand  Sec- 
retary \\\  D.  Rutan  of  Newark,  Senior  Grand  Deacon 
Austin  H.  McCiregor.  Jmiior  Grand  Deacon  John  T. 
Morris  of  Paterson,  Senior  Grand  Steward  John  ( ial- 
braith  of  Hoboken,  Junior  Cjrand  Steward  James  Mills 
of  Paterson.  Grand  Pursuivant  Heber  Wells  of  Pater- 
son. (Irand  Sword  Bearer  Robert  Harris  of  ]\L)ntclair. 
Grand  T}ler  Luther  Skillman  of  Trenton,  and  Past 
Cirand  blasters  Cannon.  \Miitehead.  Wallace.  Congdon, 
?\Ioore  and  Mann.  The  stone  \\as  tried  and  pro- 
noimced.  b\-  the  most  worshipful  master,  to  be  well 
forn.ied.  true  and  trust^■.  according  to  the  rules  of  their 
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ancient  craft,  and  he  poured  wine  and  oil  upon  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  rites.  He  then  presented  the  sil- 
ver trowel  to  Mayor  Braun. 

President  W^atts  Cooke  then  said  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  use  their  Ijest  endeavors  to  bring  to  frui- 
tion the  construction  of  the  new  City  Hall.  The  trowel 
was  presented  to  the  Mayor  as  a  promise  for  the  future 
that  thev  would  carry  out  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
with  all  possible  dispatch  and  economy. 
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Documents  Deposited  in  the  Stone. 


Holy  Bil)le. 

Copy  of  city  charter. 

Contract  for  City  HalL 

Copies  of  papers  of  the  appointuient  of  the  City  Hall  Commis- 
sioners. 

Resolutions  passed  l)y  the  Board  of  Aldermen  appertaining  to  the 
new  City  Hall. 

List  of  names  of  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  and  ijther  boards 
and  officials  of  the  city  government. 

Xames  of  the  City  Hall  Commissicmers  and  their  secretary:  also 
name  of  Mayor  that  appointed  the  Commissioners. 

Names  of  architects  and  contractors  of  new  City  Hall. 

Copy  (jf  programme  of  services  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 

The  newspapers  published  in  the  city  of  Paterson. 

Names  of  the  officers  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Free  Masons  that  olfic 
iated  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 

Annual  reports  of  the  city  officers. 

TrumhulLs  History  of  Paterson. 

Boyd's  Paterson  directory. 

Centennial  souvenir  of  Paterson.  X.  J.,  from  L.  A.  Piaget  &  Co 

Copy  of  minutes  of  first  meeting  <  if  City  Hall  Commissioners. 

Instructions  to  architects. 

One  d(jllar  liill,  five  cent  piece,  five  cent  silver  piece,  one  dollar 
silver,  three  cent  piece,  half  dollar  silver,  two  cent  piece,  (quarter 
dollar  silver,  twenty  cent  piece  silver,  ten  cent  silver. 


MEMORIAL   POEM. 


By  WiUiam  Silas  Whitehead,  of  Newark. 

Upon  this  house,  whose  corner-stone  we  lay. 

The  benediction  of  high  Heaven  we  pray; 

Here  may  true  Wisdom  grasp  abiding  place 

And  find  the  favor  ot  Celestial  Grace. 

:May  Peace  and  Justice  sanctify  its  walls 

And  Strife  and  Discord  ne"er  pervade  its  halls ! 

From  it  may  blessings  take  their  constant  way. 

Diffusing  Hope  and  Comfort  day  by  day. 

Till  Its  strong  beams  and  girders  waste  with  rust 

And  its  firm  corner-stone  i-eturus  to  dust. 

Hail,  then,  Passaic,  loveliest  once  of  streams ! 

No  faii-er  mirror  hailed  the  sun's  bright  beams; 

Rocked  in  thy  cradle  In  old  Morris'  hills. 

Drawing  thy  vigor  from  Its  freshest  rills ; 

■•Crooked"  by  name,  but  honest  in  thy  course, 

A  ijride  and  credit  to  thy  present  source ; 

•Tourneying  through  sleepy  meadows,  fresh  an<l  green, 

Till  thy  romantic  Falls  transform  the  scene: 

Then  harnessed  tight  in  Trade's  relentless  chains. 

Reluctant  slave  of  "Progress"  and  of  "Brains." 

How  often  have  I  dreamed,  when  yet  a  lad. 

The  coming  season  of  thy  toothsome  shad ! 

How  oft,  oblivious  ot  the  threatened  birch. 

Lured  from  their  lair  thy  timorous  bass  and  porch  ! 

How  oft,  escaping  from  the  city's  roar. 

Parted  thy  currents  with  my  laboring  oar! 

Gone  are  those  days —  we  both  are  growing  old : 

For  me  oblivion  and  the  graveyard's  mould; 

While  thou  thy  useful  course  will  still  maintain. 

Though  vexed  with  ills,  which  follow  in  Trade's  train 

(Dye  stuffs  and  drugs,  and  refuse  of  thy  shores, 

And  blended  issue  of  the  sewers'  doors). 

.\nd  find,  at  last,  when  spent  thy  troubled  race. 

Salt  and  cleanness  in  the  Sea's  embrace. 

In  each  recurring  year,  towards  this  Fane, 

The  careful  citizen,  with  oppressive  pain. 

His  journey  takes,  with  no  affected  glee, 

His  tax  to  settle  with  the  "powers  that  be;" 

While  friends  address  him,  twitting  upon  facts, 

That  dreadful  question,  "Have  you  paid  your  tax?" 

When  issuing  forth,  in  frantic  mood  or  gay. 

His  visit  o'er,  his  wallet  he'll  display. 

Flat  as  a  pancake,  without  coin  or  stamp. 

As  if  exposed  to  elephantine  tramp ; 

And  loud  proclaim,  while  smiles  his  frowns  relax. 

With  shout  triumphant,  "I  have  i)aid  my  tax." 

I  scan  the  future  with  prophetic  eye ; 

I  see  your  throngs  of  artisans  pass  by; 

Your  busy  streets,  the  smoke  of  furnace  fires. 

The  unwearied  zeal  prosperity  inspires ; 

The  homes  of  comfort  at  the  close  of  day. 

The  spires  pointing  the  Celestial  Way : 

The  wounds  of  Time's  keen  sickle,  closed  and  healed- 

The  curtain  drops— the  rest  is  not  revealed. 
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MASONIC  ORATION. 
By  M.  W.   P.   G.  M.  Joseph   W.   Congdon. 

Fellow  Citizens  and  Brothers: — I  am  deputed  by 
the  grand  master  to  deli\'er  the  Masonic  oration,  which 
naturally  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  laying  of  foundation  stones  of  public 
buildings,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Society  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons.  I  am  not  called,  I  fain  believe, 
to  speak  in  defence  of  Free  ^lasonry.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity, let  us  hope,  of  defending  before  American  freemen 
an  institution  "founded  upon  brotherly  love,  relief  and 
truth,"  which  proclaims  the  natural  equality  of  man- 
hood, and  which  practices  charity  and  true  beneficence: 
rather  may  J  speak  historically  and  in  eulogy  and  of  the 
relation  of  Free  Masonry  to  lawfully  established  govern- 
ment. Free  Masonry  has  withstood  the  wars,  the  vicis- 
situdes anrl  revolutions  of  almost  thirty  centuries,  and 
has  floated  down  the  stream  of  time  amid  the  wrecks  of 
nations  whose  power  at  one  period  knew  no  limits. 
In  mediaeval  times  the  craft  was  solely  engaged  in  prac- 
tical, operative  masonry,  in  the  erection  of  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  noted  of  the  cathedrals  and  monaster- 
ies of  Europe.  It  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
mother  church,  particularly  from  the  ninth  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  fellow-craftsmen  were  instructed  by 
monastic  masters.  The  epithet  "Free"  was  applied  to 
the  early  guilds  of  Masons,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
excepted  by  Papal  bulls  from  certain  laws  governing 
general  laborers,  and  exonerated  from  various  restric- 
tions under  which  laboring  classes  worked.  They  were 
bound  to  specific  religious  duties,  but  as  the  principal 
vocation  of  the  craft  was  building  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures, they  were  granted  especial  reHgious  favors  and 
indulgences.      In    the    seventeenth    Christian    century 
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it  became  a  society  of  theoretical  and  s])eculativc  nature, 
illustrating  moral  truths  and  teaching  lessons  in  meta- 
physical philosophy  by  allegory  and  s}-mbolism.  In 
every  civilized  age  and  country  history  records  the 
names  of  men  distinguished  in  all  the  avocations  and 
pursuits  of  life  who  have  been  glad  to  be  identified  with 
the  fraternity.  In  our  own  country  the  brightest  and 
best  of  men  in  the  colonial  days,  notably  Franklin,  were 
members  of  the  Masonic  order.  Later  on  we  find  that 
all  but  five  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  Masons,  and  so  was  Washington  and 
nearly  all  his  generals.  Washington  held  an  army  lodge 
on  yonder  Totowa  hills,  and  at  Freemen's  Tavern  in 
Morristown  he  himself  made  Lafayette  a  Mason.  One 
hundred  and  one  years  ago  Washington,  being  then 
grand  master,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  National 
Capitol,  and  Chief  Justice  Brearley,  the  first  grand  mas- 
ter of  New  Jersey,  performed  the  same  ceremony  for  the 
first  time  in  this  state.  A  month  before  he  died  Wash- 
ington wrote:  "The  principles  and  doctrines  of  Free 
Masonry  are  founded  in  beneficence,  and  are  exercised 
for  the  good  of  mankind."  Some  object  to  Masonic  cere- 
monies such  as  this,  1)ecause  the  society  is  of  a  secret  na- 
ture. Let  it  be  brought  to  mind  that  only  its  rites  and 
ceremonies  are  secret  matters.  Its  professions,  prin- 
ciples and  practices  are  not  at  all  so.  They  are  com- 
monly known;  and  is  this  sole  objection  to  secrecy 
wholly  valid  and  all-sufficient?  Does  not  every  family 
have  its  secrets?  Does  not  the  senate  at  Washington 
often  sit  in  secret  session?  Are  not  sessions  of  elders, 
deacons  and  trustees  of  churches,  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blages and  ecumenical  councils,  often,  yes,  usually,  held 
in  secret?  Are  the  family,  the  government  and  even  the 
church  itself,  therefore,  to  be  condemned?  It  is  especi- 
ally appropriate  for  the  fraternity  of  Free  Masons  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  puljlic  ceremonies  snch  as  this.  Not  only  be- 
cause consistent  with  the  architectural  art.  which  was 
the  original  vocation  of  the  craft,  but  l)ecause  its  prni- 
ciples  are  so  consistent  with  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Long,  long  ago,  before  our  fathers  declared 
that  all  men  were  free  and  equal,  and  fought  to  make 
them  so;  long,  long  ago.  before  government  ])y  and  of 
the  people  was  conceived,  or  the  divine  right  of  kings 
to  govern  was  questioned.  Free  Masonry  taught  that 
the  whole  human  species,  high  and  low.  rich  and  poor, 
are  one  familv.  brothers  all  in  human  ties,  children  of  one 
Father,  God.  \\'hile  it  teaches  this  personal  equality 
and  "regards  no  man  solely  for  his  wcM-ldly  wealth  or 
honors."  it  exists  in  all  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding many  monarchical,  and,  we  may  say,  mostly  in 
anti-democratic  governments.  But  it  everywhere  and 
alwavs  inculcates  that  sacred  regard  for  established  law 
and  orderlv  government  which  is  the  strength  and  safety 
of  society.  It  condemns  anarchy,  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence, as  it  condemns  slavery  and  immorality.  While  it 
urges  respect  for  governmental  authorit}-.  it  has  nothing 
but  disrespect  for  those  who  defy  that  authority,  and 
ecjual  disrespect  for  those  who,  invested  with  such  au- 
thority, abuse  it.  A  regulation  Masonic  charge  reads: 
''You  are  to  be  a  quiet  and  peaceful  citizen,  true  to  your 
government  and  just  to  your  country.  You  are  not  to 
countenance  disloyalty  or  rebellion,  but  are  patiently  to 
submit  to  legal  authority  and  conform  with  cheerfulness 
to  the  government  of  the  countr}-  in  which  you  live." 
No  true  Mason  can  be  false  to  his  God,  his  country,  his 
neighbor  or  himself.  Emerson  says:  "The  atmos- 
phere of  moral  sentiment  is  a  region  of  grandeur  which 
reduces  all  material  magnificence  to  toys,  yet  opens  to 
every  wretch  that  has  reason  the  doors  of  the  universe." 
Tt  is  in  moral  sentiment  and  education  and  philosophy 
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that  Free  Masonry  builds  syml)olic  temples  and  invests 
working  tools  with  metaphorical  meanings. 

And  as  this  splendid  edifice  shall  rise  obedient  to 
the  master  workman's  art,  let  it  embody  and  express  a 
symbolism  somewhat  snch  as  a  Masonic  temple  sets 
forth.  May  its  foundations  be  laid  broad  and  deep  in 
the  intelligence,  comnion  sense  and  good-heartedness 
of  the  people.  In  its  corner-stone  place  the  Holy  Bible 
and  the  books  of  the  law.  Let  the  beautiful  symmetry 
of  perfect  ashlars  typify  individual  citizens,  patriotically 
bound  together  by  mutual  pride,  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities, as  in  Masonry,  "by  the  cement  of  brotherly 
love  and  affection."  May  its  four  great  walls  represent 
free  government,  free  speech,  free  religion  and  free 
schools.  May  its  majestic  columns  of  adornment  and 
support  be  honor,  patriotism,  truth,  virtue,  industry, 
prudence,  charity,  justice,  ec[uality,  peace  and  courage. 
Upon  its  entablature  let  there  be  carved  as  living  mot- 
toes: "The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the  land." 
"Public  office  is  a  public  trust."  "Great  is  truth  and  it 
shall  prevail."  "Right  makes  might."  "The  Bible  and 
the  ballot  box  are  God's  best  blessings."  "As  is  home, 
so  shall  the  nation  l)e."  And  towering  above  the  lofty 
dome,  which  typifies  shelter  and  protection,  may  the 
figure  of  sweet  Liberty  serenely  stand,  with  the  gavel, 
the  Masonic  emblem  of  law  and  order,  in  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  the  nation's  emblem,  that  blessed  sign 
and  symbol  of  freedom,  peace  and  happiness,  our  coun- 
try's flag! 

ORATION  BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  GRIGGS. 

When  in  the  early  history  of  our  race  mankind  be- 
gan to  tire  of  the  uncertainty  of  wandering  life,  they 
ceased  to  dwell  in  tents  and  built  houses  in  groups  or 
clusters  and  called  them  towns.     Within    the    towns 
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i^-athered  the  manufacturers,  the  merchants,  the  arti- 
sans, the  artists  and  the  scholars.  Then  society  gradti- 
ally  changefl  its  character  from  the  l)arbarism  of  no- 
madic life  to  civilization.  Permanency  of  residence  and 
occupation,  daily  intercourse  with  their  fellows,  mutual 
support  and  defence  brought  accumulation  of  property, 
personal  security,  comfort  and  culture.  Denizens  of 
towns  from  the  earliest  times  have  been  distinguished 
for  keener  perceptions  and  quicker  parts  than  those  that 
have  led  rural  lives. 

When  cities  had  been  built  they  had  to  provide 
not  only  for  their  individual  residence  and  accommoda- 
tion, but  also  for  the  government,  ^^'ithin  the  imperial 
cities  the  kings  had  their  palaces,  and  there  were  public 
markets  and  squares,  courts  and  amphitheatres  and  tem- 
ples of  the  gods. 

The  history  of  the  world  for  many  centuries  is  but 
the  history  of  its  great  cities.  Babylon  and  Xineveh; 
Alexandria;  Troy  and  Athens:  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople— these  names  express  a  greater  import  and  a  more 
definite  relation  to  history  than  the  names  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belonged.  The  Roman  Empire 
took  its  name  from  the  Imperial  City,  and  uoi  from 
Italy. 

The  ruined  splendors  of  the  old  cities,  their  shrines 
and  palaces  and  temples,  the  Coliseum  and  the  Parthe- 
non, are  the  temptation  of  the  explorer,  and  constantly 
reveal  the  wondrous  magnificence  to  which  the  ancient 
cities  had  attained. 

A  certain  local  pride  and  devotion  have  always  l)een 
felt  bv  dwellers  in  cities  for  the  place  in  which  they  live. 
Home  pride,  municipal  patriotism,  in  every  man  of 
proper  spirit,  have  prompted  to  the  glorification  of  his 
own  town. 
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Every  man  is  glad  when  he  can  l^oast  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  no  mean  city. 

"Seven  cities  claimed  the  noble  Homer  dead, 
Thro'  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

He  is  destitute  of  every  patriotic  instinct  who  does 
not  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  his  own  city,  or  feel  himself 
honored  in  the  honor  done  her,  or  does  not  glory  in  her 
glory,  or  feel  glad  in  her  prosperity,  or  blush  at  her 
shame. 

In  olden  times  the  first  need  of  a  town  was  defence. 
So  they  built  a  wall  about  it.  Over  the  first  puny  earth- 
work which  Romulus  threw  up  for  the  wall  of  Rome,  his 
brother,  in  derision,  leaped  at  one  bound.  The  walled 
towns  were  the  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages,  to  which, 
in  the  time  of  war  and  in\'asion,  the  people  fled  for 
refuge.  About  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  ran 
the  outer  wall.  At  the  angles  and  on  either  side  of  the 
gates  were  towers  for  \vatchmen  and  archers,  and  the 
curtains  between  the  towers  at  a  moment's  warning- 
would  bristle  with  lances  and  cross-bows.  The  vocab- 
ulary of  mediaeval  assault  and  defence  makes  a  curious 
jargon  to  modern  ears.  Besides  the  wall  and  gates,  and 
moat  and  draw-bridge  and  tow^ers  and  curtains  of  the  de- 
fenders, we  read  of  rolling  mantelets  and  mangonels, 
catapults  and  battering-rams — primitive  expressions  of 
the  destructive  principle  now  perfected  in  the  rifled  can- 
non and  the  dynamite  mortar.  All  these  were  the  neces- 
sities of  a  Avarlike  and  barbarous  time,  which  has  given 
place  to  piping  times  of  peace.  No  longer  required  to 
guard  against  enemies  from  without,  the  city  of  the 
nineteenth  century  can  devote  its  wealth  and  energies  to 
the  better  government  of  its  own  citizens.  Instead  of 
walls  and  battlements  and  towers,  we  build  hospitals, 
asvlums,  libraries,  schools,  churches,  and  halls  for  pub- 
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lie  administration.  Instead  of  a  standing  army  of  citi- 
zen defenders,  we  have  an  army  of  artisans  commanded 
by  captains  of  industry.  Onr  people  go  in  and  out  with 
no  fear  of  ravaging  invaders.  They  gather  their  goods 
together  with  no  risk  of  plunder  from  enemies  without 
the  gates. 

We  lay  the  corner-stone  of  this  building — which 
sliall  rise  to  its  completion  and  stand  until  it  falls  of  its 
own  decav — with  no  danger  that  hostile  foot  shall  ever 
enter  its  doorways.  It  is  the  ])uilding  of  the  people — paid 
for  Avith  their  money — devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  pub- 
lic weal — the  hall  of  its  legislative  body — the  head- 
ciuarters  of  its  executive  otficer — the  place  where  its 
tieasurv  is  kept — to  which  the  citizens  shall  annually 
resort  to  pay  their  tribute.  It  is  the  visible  material 
expression  of  a  system  of  self-government — the  house 
of  the  people— inhabited  by  the  servants  of  the  people 
chosen  to  do  their  will.  It  is  fitting  that  it  should  be 
a  dwelling  of  goodly  proportions,  an  o1)ject  of  admira- 
tion, a  source  of  pride  to  every  inhabitant. 

Xo  war  nor  invasion  can  reach  us;  but  are  there  no 
enemies  to  fear?  Are  there  no  dangers  to  guard 
against?  Is  jiopular  government  a  machine  that,  once 
oiled  and  started,  will  run  without  further  care.-'  Is 
there  no  cause  for  watchfulness  and  anxiety?  If  there 
are  no  foes  without,  is  there  none  within  ?  Of  the 
modern  city  it  can  be  said,  thy  foes  are  those  of  thine 
own  household. 

Public  extravagance,  official  corruption,  ])rivate 
jobbery,  the  sacrifice  of  the  city's  interest  for  partisan 
ends — these  are  dangers  that  beset  municij^al  govern- 
ment in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Aofainst  them  should  be  set  the  walls  and  towers  of 
civic  patriotism,  manned,  not  with  archers  and  spear- 
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men,  but  with  its  citizens,  armed  with   winged  words 
of  free  and  open  criticism,  and  with 

'•The  weapon  that  comes  down  :is  still 

As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod. 
But  executes  the  freeman's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God. 

If  eternal  vigilance  is  the  ])rice  of  liberty,  so  also 
it  is  the  only  security  of  honest  and  efficient  municipal 
government. 

The  demand  for  l>etter  government  in  the  great 
cities  of  America  is  universal.  Some  things  are  agreed 
on  as  essential.  There  must  be  a  more  general  interest 
and  participation  on  the  part  of  all  citizens.  Municipal 
administration,  if  entrusted  entirely  to  the  irrespon- 
sible or  political  officers,  will  as  certainly  become  de- 
ficient as  would  any  private  enterprise  conducted  by 
agents  of  the  same  character.  Every  man  who  as  a 
citizen  demands  efficient  service  for  himself  is  bound  to 
contribute  his  own  share  of  interest  and  influence. 
Can  }'ou,  because  of  want  of  inclination  or  engrossment 
in  your  own  private  affairs,  neglect  the  functions  of  a 
citizen,  and  then  complain  because  the  offices  fall  into 
the  possession  of  corrupt  or  scheming  men  ? 

W  hy  should  not  municipal  service  be  as  comj)ul- 
sory  as  military  service?  It  has  not  been  made  so  be- 
cause the  theory  of  self-government  supposes  every 
man's  self-interest  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  his  active 
and  constant  participation. 

It  is  time,  too,  to  inquire  whether  the  dominant 
influence  of  national  ])olitics  should  not  be  excluded 
from  cit}'  government. 

These  are  local  aff'airs.  Our  streets  and  sewers, 
crosswalks  and  fire  hydrants,  almshouse  and  police  sta- 
tion, schools  and  libraries,  what  have  these  or  their 
management  to  do  with  the  tariff,  or  with  the  silver 
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question,  or  with  the  political  school  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son or  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton?  Why  should  it 
be  of  any  more  importance  to  a  national  party  to  elect 
a  Mayor  than  a  railroad  president?  \\'hen  the  only  is- 
sue m  a  city  election  shall  l)e  the  character  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  candidates:  when  honesty,  faithfulness  and 
intelligence  shall  have  their  due  influence  in  winning- 
votes  without  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  candi- 
dates upon  the  silver  question  or  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii,  then  one  of  the  modern  dangers  that  threaten 
our  public  safety  will  have  disappeared  and  a  new  assur- 
ance will  have  been  given  to  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

A  million  dollars  is  annually  raised  and  expended 
by  our  city  government.  The  affairs  of  the  national 
government  are  remote,  impersonal  and  vague.  Mu- 
nici])al  admmistration  touches  our  \cry  door-stones. 
It  takes  our  money  for  taxes:  it  controls  our  streets; 
regulates  our  drainage;  guards  our  health,  and  regu- 
lates our  closest  contact  with  our  fellow  citizens.  The 
true  issue  in  local  ])olitics  should  l)e  that  which  follows 
only  the  argument  of  economy,  faithfulness,  efficiency, 
official  honesty,  wise  public  spirit,  and  regards  office  as 
a  reward  of  public  merit  and  not  of  partisan  activity. 
The  ideal  public  official  is  one  that  seeks  only  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  people:  who  does  not  fear  to  say  no  to 
the  demands  of  party  clamor:  ^^■ho  has  no  ear  for  the 
wishes  of  special  interests,  and  who  can  and  will  rely 
upon  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  function.  Such  a  one  should  have  the 
hearty  support  of  every  citizen,  and  should  be  kept  in 
office  as  long  as  he  will  consent  to  ser\e. 

This  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  recall  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  government.  If  our  city  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  organized  .society:  if  this  building  is  a  mere  con- 
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venience  and  instrument  of  governmental  administra- 
tion, what  is  the  great  principle  which,  underlying  all, 
binds  all  together,  and  guides,  controls  and  conserves 
the  whole  fabric  of  organized  society?  It  is  universal 
submission  to  law.  All  law  is  but  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  through  their  ordained  legislatures, 
and  can  be  repealed  only  by  the  same  consent  that  gave 
it  enactment.  There  is  no  place  for  indi\'idual  nullifi- 
cation. It  can  not  be  permitted  to  any  man  to  choose 
which  law  he  will  obey,  and  which  he  will  nullify.  The 
dignity  of  the  law  is  the  dignity  of  the  people,  its  sover- 
eignty the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  outward 
manifestations  of  legal  authority  are  few  and  simple. 
Its  terrors  are  not  in  thunder  and  lightning  or  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  or  the  tramp  of  a  countless  army. 
I'hey  are  rather  in  the  still  small  voice  in  the  silence 
of  tliat  system  which,  like  the  music  of  the  spheres,  is 
unheard  because  so  perfect.  Unattended  by  guard  or 
retinue,  the  judge,  in  the  garb  of  an  ordinary  citizen, 
sits  in  the  court  of  law.  and  by  rules  and  practices  per- 
fectly defined  and  observed  dispenses  the  laws  that 
deal  with  property,  liberty  and  life  itself.  A  handful 
of  men  in  l)lue  tniiforms  patrol  our  streets  by  night  and 
day,  but  one  of  them  shall  put  a  thousand  to  flight. 

Armed  only  with  a  bnt  of  paper  with  a  red  seal,  the 
sherilt  commands  one  to  follow  him  to  prison,  and  he 
goes  without  resistance.  \V'hat  is  it  behind  the  judge, 
back  of  the  police  officer,  between  the  lines  of  the  sher- 
ift's  A\arrant,  that  conmtands  stich  ready  and  complete 
obedience?  It  is  the  dignity  of  the  law!  The  al- 
mighty will  of  the  people  defined  in  government — law. 
powerful,  pervasive,  irresistible. 

There  is  no  spot  in  all  the  earth,  neither  the  wilder- 
ness nor  the  solitary  place,  where  the  oliender  is  beyond 
the  reach  01  its  arm  or  the  glance  of  its  all-seeing  eye. 
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Let  him  take  the  wings  of  morning  and  tiee  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  there  shall  the  eye  of 
offended  law  l^ehold  hnn!  Constant  as  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  and  as  silent  and  far-glancing  as  they,  the 
law.  the  emljodied  will  of  the  peo])le.  })ervades.  sustains, 
preserves  the  government  in  all  its  manifold  interests. 
This  same  lav/  has  guaranteed  to  every  man  an  eqtial 
right  to  engage  in  business:  to  acquire  and  hold  prop- 
erty: hios  assured  hirii  of  seciu'it)'  for  his  person  and 
property,  and  over  him  has  thrown  for  a  shield  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence.  To  the  security  and  preserva- 
tion of  these  rights  are  pledged  the  uttermost  resources 
of  the  people. 

On  yonder  hill  stands  a  stately  monument,  built  to 
honor  certain  men  of  our  city  who  died  a  generation 
ago.  Wliat  lor?  To  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  law: 
])reser\"e  the  compact  of  goxernment:  to  secure  to  vevy 
hinnble  men  a  share  in  that  liberty  that  we  enjoy:  in 
the  cause  for  which  Grant  fought  and  Al)raham  Lin- 
coln died,  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
ami  for  the  ])eople  should  not  perish  from  the  earth! 

\\  e  live  under  the  broadest  liberty,  the  most  uni- 
\ersal  ecpiality  of  any  ])eople  on  earth.  Opportunity, 
|)ri\ilege.  rights  are  ecpial  in  all  an<l  to  all.  The  tiag 
of  our  L'nion  spreads  its  folds  o\er  all  with  equal  pro- 
tection. Thic  humblest  citizen  as  well  as  the  greatest, 
wherexcr  he  ma\  l)e  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  for  his 
guard  and  ])rotection  the  might  of  the  nation.  Loy- 
altw  obedience,  service  are  ecpially  due  from  all.  The 
law  is  ample  to  preserve  to  each  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Here  is  no  place  or  occasion  for  violence  or  an- 
arclu".  We  want  no  Ivnchings  at  the  South  or  mobs 
anv\\here.  Let  everything  be  done  decently  and  in 
order. 

This  building,  the  expression  of  our  municipal  com- 
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pact,  shall  rise  from  corner-stone  to  summit  of  its  tower, 
the  property  of  the  people.  No  cannon  shall  frown 
from  its  emhrasures,  no  armed  sentinels  watch  upon 
its  tower.  Its  protector  shall  be  the  silent,  nnseen 
majest}'  of  law;  its  guards  the  watchful  vigilance  of  our 
citizens;  its  gates  shall  not  be  shut  day  or  night;  but 
standing  m  the  midst  of  an  intelligent  and  prosperous 
people,  here  may  our  public  aftairs  1)e  administered  in 
virtue  and  faithfulness  by  true  servants  of  the  people 
througli  decade  upon  decade  of  peaceful  years. 

God  grant  that  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it 
anything  that  dehleth.  neither  whatsoe^'er  w^orketh 
abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie. 

And  so  the  benediction  from  every  true  heart  in 
Paterson  today  shall  be:  Peace  be  v^ithin  thy  walls 
and  prospent}'  within  thy  palaces! 

THE  BANQUET. 

Immediately  on  the  closing  of  the  exercises,  the 
Alayor  and  City  Hall  Commissioners  formed  in  line, 
and.  headed  ])y  the  band  and  followed  by  their  invited 
guests,  thev  marched  to  Turn  Hall,  at  the  corner  of 
Ellison  and  Cross  streets,  where  a  banquet  was  pre- 
pared. About  250  sat  down  to  tlie  tables,  over  which 
the  Mayor  presided.  After  the  dinner.  Mayor  Braun 
made  a  few  complimentar}-  remarks.  Mr.  John  J. 
Brown,  first  Mayor  of  the  city,  said  that  when  the  first 
Mayor  of  a  city  could  sit  down  at  the  same  table,  with 
the  last  ]\Iayor,  it  argued  two  things:  first,  tliat  the  first 
Mayor  is  old;  and  second,  that  the  city  is  young.  He 
told  the  company  how  the  city  was  cleaned  by  overflow- 
ing an  old  brook  and  flushing  the  streets.  Now  they 
had  sewers,  and.  if  they  had  paid  money  for  them,  still 
they  had  the  improvement.     The  schools  they  had  was 
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money  spent,  and  see  the  advantage.  The  money  the}' 
spent  for  a  new  City  Hall  would  be  soon  forgotten,  while 
the  magnificent  structure  would  stand  long  as  an  object 
of  pride  and  usefulness.  The  after-dinner  orator  was 
\\'atts  Cooke,  president  of  the  Commission. 

PRESIDENT  COOKE'S  SPEECH. 

Mv  position  reminds  me  of  the  man  who.  l)eing 
called  upon  for  an  after-dinner  speech,  thought  he  must 
give  tlie  company  something  in  the  spread-eagle  order. 
"Look  at  the  great  American  eagle,"  he  began,  gran- 
diloquentlv,  "with  one  foot  on  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  the  other  on  the  Alleghenies."  Here  he  stopped 
short,  and,  after  a  pause,  he  began  again:  "Look  at  the 
great  — — ."'  Another  pause.  Again  the  after-dinner 
speaker  wrestled  with  the  long-legged  bird:    "Look  at 

the  great  American  eagle ."  ''Mr.  President.  I  move 

vou  see  that  the  bird  be  removed  from  its  perilous  posi- 
tion," cried  one  of  the  company,  "or  there  will  be  a 
death  in  the  eagle  family,  and  we  will  be  held  respon- 
sible."    [Laughter.] 

Xow,  you  have  called  upon  me,  and  my  position 
may  be  so  strained,  like  the  bird's,  that  you  may  have  to 
call  me  down.  But  1  must  say  that,  as  I  looked  over 
the  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the  City  Hall 
this  afternoon,  the  thought  pressed  in  upon  me:  what  a 
great  change  has  come  over  Paterson  in  a  few  years. 
And  again,  as  I  have  been  here  at  this  table,  my 
thoughts  have  continued  in  the  same  strain.  I  am  not 
the  oldest  man  in  the  city,  but  1  may  safely  say  that 
there  are  few  m  this  hall  who  can  recollect  the  city  as 
1  can.  On  this  ground  we  have  about  the  centre  of 
old  Paterson  as  I  first  knew  it. 

\Miat  a  change!  A  city  of  90.000.  reaching  out 
to  100,000.    with    its    fine    and    well  managed  school 
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houses,  with  its  paid  lire  department,  its  police  depart- 
ment, board  of  health,  park  commission  and  its  free  pub- 
lic library;  in  short,  all  the  dejDartments  of  a  well  organ- 
ized city  government.  Look  at  its  many  comfortable 
houses  and  fine  public  buildings  and  institutions  of 
charity.  All  this  change  in  the  life  of  one,  and  that  one 
not  of  great  age.  As  I  look  back  over  the  past,  I  often 
ask  m}'self  the  cjuestion:  How  is  it  that  for  so  many 
years  Paterson  hardly  appeared  to  advance?  For  it  is 
only  within  one-third  of  the  time  I  have  in  my  mind 
that  the  great  strides  of  progress  have  been  made. 
Some  may  say  it  was  the  good  times,  ^^'ell.  that  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  not  the  great 
reason.  You  will  always  find  progress  to  follow  where 
a  good  municipal  go\'ernment  leads,  but  all  communi- 
ties have  a  class  of  people  that  are  a  detriment  to  it. 
You  will  find  them  always  finding  fault  with  whatever 
is  done  in  the  way  of  progress.  They  are  that  kind  of 
a  people,  who,  if  you  set  them  down  on  a  nail  keg,  would 
rather  remain  on  it  than  work  for  a  chair.  They  will 
tell  vou  that  if  they  had  the  opportunity  they  could  cut 
down  the  tax  levy  one-half.  They  hold  their  meetings 
under  the  name  of  tax  reformers,  or  reducers,  or  some 
catch  word,  always  wanting  some  one  else  to  pay  their 
bills. 

riiev  })ut  me  in  mind  of  three  or  four  boys,  who, 
when  Professor  Fowler,  the  phrenologist,  made  his  first 
visit  to  Paterson,  called  on  him  to  have  their  heads  ex- 
amined. The  first  one  \\as  a  boy  named  Piatt.  Fing- 
ering his  bumps,  the  professor  said:  "Large  head, 
large  and  active  brain,  fully  exhilarated  without  stimu- 
lants, the  makings  of  a  smart  man!"  "Hold  on,  profes- 
sor," cried  the  boy;  "will  you  just  tell  the  people  around 
here  what  you  have  said?  I  am  afraid  they  won't  get 
on  to  it  otherwise."     The  difl"erence  between  this  bov 
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and  the  men  1  am  referring  to  is  that,  instead  of  having 
a  large  and  brainy  head,  these  men  have  l)ig  heads  with- 
out anv  brains.  These  men  are  always  around,  like  the 
free-lunch  fiends.  It  was  such  men  that  for  a  time  held 
the  citv  back:  but  their  days  have  passed.  1  believe  we 
have  had  for  some  years  a  good  city  government,  one 
that  has  been  willing  to  advance.  You  never  see  the 
names  of  those  growlers  on  any  subscription  list.  Xo: 
thev  find  fault  with  that.  too.  1  desire  to  thank  you  all 
for  the  kind  disposition  you  have  shown  to  the  ^Mayor 
and  the  Connnissioners,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  that 
the  new  Citv  Hall  will  soon  be  completed.     [Applause.] 
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DEDICATION  EXERCISES. 


The  City  Hall  was  dedicated  as  the  home  of  the 
municipal  government  of  our  city  on  Monday,  July  6, 
1896,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  the  spacious  council 
chamber  of  the  new  building.  Commissioners  Cooke, 
Riley,  Graham  and  Bell  formally  proceeded  from  the 
building,  which  they  had  erected,  to  the  old  City  Hall, 
where  they  met  Mayor  Braun,  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  the  city  officers  and  a 
large  numl)er  of  invited  guests,  whom  they  es- 
corted to  the  new  City  Hall,  preceded  by 
Haase's  State  band.  The  platform  of  the  coun- 
cil chamber  was  occupied  by  the  three  Commis- 
sioners, Mayor  Braun,  ex-Mayor  Thomas  Beveridge, 
ex-City  Hall  Commissioner  Edward  T.  Bell,  Governor 
John  VV.  Griggs,  Judge  John  Hopper,  Very  Rev.  Dean 
McNulty,  Rev.  Charles  D.  Shaw,  D.  D.,  Rev.  David 
Magie,  D.  D.,  Rev.  William  P.  Evans,  Messrs.  Carrere 
&  Hastings,  architects;  William  J.  Lockwood,  furni- 
ture contractor;  Walter  Beveridge,  secretary  to  the 
commission.  The  aldermen  took  their  seats  as  if  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board.  City  Clerk  George  Boyd  and 
Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  John  T.  Pollitt  were 
seated  at  their  desks. 

President  Cooke  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
opened  the  exercises,  which  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner: 
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PRAYER  BY  REV.  DR.  DAVID  MAGIE. 

O,  God,  who  art  the  creator  and  preserver  of  men. 
from  whom  all  good  and  grace  proceed,  accept  the  wor- 
ship of  onr  hearts  this  day,  as  in  Thy  name  we  set  apart 
this  building  for  its  public  use.  Thou  hast  been  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  be  Thou  the  God  of  their  children. 
Thou  dost  dwell  among  the  children  of  men,  dwell 
among  us  in  Thy  son,  our  Lord,  and  may  this  be  His 
own  citv,  and  on  this  spot,  where  His  name  has  long 
been  worshipped,  ma}-  His  name  be  still  honored  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  civic  duty. 

Thou  hast  shown  Thy  marvelous  kindness  toward 
this  city.  Thou  hast  increased  our  numbers,  enlarged 
our  borders,  prospered  our  undertakings,  raised  up 
among  us  men  after  Thy  own  heart,  preserved  us  in 
dangers,  sustained  us  in  troubles,  and  established 
among  us  Thy  church.  We  offer  to  Thee  our  grateful 
thanks,  while  we  make  humble  confession  of  our  sins 
and  implore  Thy  forgiveness. 

We  invoke  Thy  bdessing  upon  this  city  and  this 
centre  of  its  life.  Alay  this  building  in  its  fair  propor- 
tions and  beauty  grow  honorable  and  venerable  in  years 
of  noble  life  and  work,  and  become  a  monument  of  our 
times  and  of  our  high  purpose.  \\'ithin  these  walls 
may  righteousness  and  peace  prevail.  ]Vlay  those  who, 
in  these  walls,  shall  make  our  laws  and  administer  the 
affairs  of  this  city  be  men  who  fear  God  and  work  right- 
eousness, men  of  good  report,  of  honesty,  of  sobriety, 
seeking  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  people.  ^lay  thi? 
city  be  known  as  the  cit}'  of  righteousness,  and  in  its 
good  name  may  we  feel  that  we  are  citizens  of  no  mean 
city. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  make  Thy  blessing  to  de- 
scend on  all  who  fill  the  offices  in  our  city,    upon    the 
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Mayor,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  tlie  Commissioners 
who  have  had  the  oversight  of  this  notal)le  work,  and 
may  they  leave  behind  them  the  savor  of  a  good  name 
and  the  influence  of  a  good  example. 

Let  this  city  be  the  city  of  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
do  Thou  establish  it  forever.  Keep  Thou  this  city,  for 
unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain.  Let  us  not  offend  Thee.  Let  the  cry  of 
heavenly  wisdom  be  heard  in  our  gates.  Send  now 
prosperity.  Make  this  city  a  blessing  in  this  state  and 
in  this  nation. 

Lift  Thou  our  thoughts  to  the  Jerusalem  above, 
the  city  of  the  great  King,  whose  inhabitants  walk  in 
white.  Thou  hast  prepared  for  us  a  city,  and  its  gates 
and  life  and  glory  may  we  all  enter,  to  go  no  more  out 
forever.  And  these  things  we  ask  for  the  sake  of  Him 
who  has  tauglit  us  to  pray: 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Th}'  will  l)e  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
those  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  Idiine  is  the 
kingcloni  and  the  power  and  the  glor}^  for  ever.     Amen. 

PRESIDENT  COOKE'S  SPEECH. 

To  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen 

and  Citizens  of  Paterson: 

This  dav  will  be  one  long  to  be  remembered  by 
those  at  least  who  are  immediately  interested,  as  it 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  our  beautiful  city. 
Representing  as  I  do  the  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  erect  the  structure  which  we 
have  met  to  dedicate,  permit  me  in  the  remarks  that  I 
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will  make  to  refer  particularly  to  the  early  history  of 
our  city.  I  shall  speak  entirely  from  my  own  experi- 
ence and  recollection. 

We  read  in  Holy  Writ  that  the  Great  Creator  div- 
ided time  into  periods.  We  have  days,  weeks,  months, 
years  and  seasons.  The  same  follows  in  the  history  of 
nations;  they  have  their  birth,  their  infancy,  their  youth 
and  their  mature  age.  ^^"e  find  it  also  in  individuals; 
we  have  om-  appointed  times,  oiu"  birth,  our  infancy, 
youth  and  young  manhood  and  years  of  maturity,  and 
there  are  days  in  our  lives  which  are  especially  marked; 
days  that  come  to  us  fixing  periods  in  om^  life's  history. 
The  same  thing  exists  in  cities,  and  oiu^  city  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

My  memory  goes  back  this  afternoon  at  least 
tifty-fn-e  years,  and  we  might  well  ask  what  was  the 
condition  of  our  city  at  that  time.  If  you  will  follow 
me  for  a  few  moments.  1  will  give  from  memory  what 
were  the  boundary  lines  of  the  \-illage  or  town  of  Pater- 
son.  On  the  north,  the  Passaic  river;  on  the  west,  fol- 
lowing the  upper  and  lower  raceways  as  far  as  Grand 
street  cut ;  on  the  south,  following  the  line  of  Oliver 
street  to  Main;  on  the  east,  from  Main  to  Smith,  from 
Smith  to  Clark,  from  Clark,  crossing  Market,  to 
Church,  and  Bridge  to  the  river.  Such  were  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Paterson.  This 
was  m  the  years  of  its  infancy,  comprising  a  popula- 
tion of  about  7.000  to  9.000  souls,  and  in  the  area 
named  more  ground  unoccupied  than  occupied.  You 
can  perceive,  when  }'ou  compare  the  area  then  occu- 
pied, the  advance  that  has  been  made  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  question  might  be  asked:  \\diat  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  people?  The  answer  would  be:  Poor, 
but  honest;  \ery  religious,  they  keei)ing    fully    before 
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them  and  the  children  the  Fonrth  Commandment. 
There  was  no  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  as  we  have  in 
our  city  today.  The  churches  were  numerous  for  the 
population,  and  all  denominations  were  represented, 
and  the  Sabbath  was  in  its  fullest  sense  a  day  of  rest. 
No  police  were  required,  for,  when  a  people  are  not  for- 
getful of  God  and  His  day,  the  police  find  their  occupa- 
tion gone. 

The  town  was  without  graded  streets  and  side- 
walks, as  we  have  them  today,  except  on  a  portion  of 
Main  street  and  one  or  two  of  the  streets  immediately 
connected  with  Main,  which  might  have  had  a  few  brick 
sidewalks.  Sewers  were  not  thought  of.  The  sewer- 
age of  the  town  consisted  of  one  or  two  brooks  of 
spring  water  which  passed  through  the  city;  one  com- 
mencing at  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Oliver  streets,  pass- 
ing down  Mill  to  Elm,  crossing  Elm  to  Market,  cross- 
ing Market  to  Passaic,  from  Passaic  to  John  and  from 
John  eastward,  crossing  to  Van  Houten  and  crossing 
Van  Houten  to  the  river;  another,  which  was  known  as 
the  Dark  brook,  commencing  in  what  is  now  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city  and  winding  its  way  until  it  reached 
\\  hat  is  now  known  as  Hubbard's  lumber  yard,  where  it 
emptied  itself  in  what  was  known  as  Button  Mill  pond, 
— there  being  a  mill  located  on  wdiat  is  now  Ellison 
street  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons — and  then  to  the 
river. 

There  was  no  ordinance  against  hogs  and  cattle 
roving  the  streets.  They  were  the  scavengers.  You 
might  ask:  Were  there  any  schools?  The  answer 
would  be:  As  for  public  schools,  there  were  none. 
There  were  a  few  private  schools,  where  those  that  were 
able  could  send  their  children  to  learn  at  least  the  five 
common  rules.  The  fire  department,  consisting  of 
three  hand  engines,  was  operated  entirely  as  a  volun- 
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teer  department.  The  main  hotel  and  centre  of  all 
public  gatherings  was  ^vilat  is  now  known  as  the  old 
Passaic  hotel.  At  that  point  all  political  gatherings 
made  their  headquarters,  there  being  plenty  of  vacant 
space  in  front  of  the  hotel  to  liuild  the  log  cabins  used 
in  the  time  of  Tippecanoe  and  to  receive  the  ball  that 
passed  through  the  country  during  the  election  of  the 
first  Harrison. 

The  railroad  facilities  consisted  of  the  Paterson 
and  Hudson  River  railroad,  running  two  trains  a  dav 
each  way,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon, 
at  the  then  ^  ery  reasonable  fare  of  five  shillings  each 
way,  the  cars  being  hauled  from  the  depot,  located  on 
the  site  of  St.  John's  church,  to  the  front  of  what  is  now 
the  Paterson  Savings  Institution,  by  horses  But  very 
little  traveling  was  done  by  the  people,  as  the  business 
of  the  town  was  limited  to  a  few. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  city  were  rep- 
resented by  what  was  known  as  Godwin  &  Clark,  oper- 
ating a  millwright  shop  on  the  site  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.'s  locomotive  works, 
and  the  infant  industry  of  locomotive  building  of  Rog- 
ers, Ketcham  &  Grosvenor,  who  occupied  the  present 
location  of  the  Rogers  Locomotive  works,  building  cot- 
ton and  sugar  mill  machinery  and  locomotives.  The 
cotton  industry  at  that  time  was  well  represented,  the 
whole  raceways  from  the  old  Beaver  mill,  at  the  foot  of 
Broadway,  to  what  is  now  Barbour's  flax  mill,  at  Spruce, 
at  the  corner  of  Oliver  street,  being  lined  with  mills  mak- 
ing cotton  yarns  and  muslins.  The  silk  industry  was 
represented  only  by  our  deceased  and  honored  citizen, 
John  Ryle,  who  was  engaged  with  Air.  Alurray  in  the  old 
Gun  mill,  and.  as  has  often  and  repeatedly  been  stated, 
and  it  is  beyond  question  through  his  indomitable  en- 
ergy and  perseverance,  passing  as  he  did  through  many 
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dark  days,  that  he  in  the  end  estal)hshed  the  silk  iiuhislrv 
of  the  city  as  we  see  it  at  the  present  time. 

Had  the  times  continued  and  the  pohcy  of  the  t.;'en- 
eral  go\'ernment  been  maintained  as  it  was  at  the  time 
that  I  speak  of,  the  long  depression,  extending  o\  er  a 
period  of  years,  wdiicli  wiped  out  the  cotton  mills,  caus- 
ing the  people  to  be  impoverished,  the  town  w^ould  have 
made  more  rapid  strides  than  it  did.  But  little  was 
done,  the  people  being  so  impoverished,  but  living  in 
hoi)e  of  better  days.  These  came  to  us  through  the 
leaders  who  will  always  in  time  come  to  the  front.  I 
might  mention  many  of  them.  l)ut  as  some  might  be  for- 
gotten, I  will  not  name  any. 

In  1 85 1  the  charter  was  obtained,  and  the  town  of 
Paterson  merged  into  a  city,  which  might  be  called  its 
young  manhood.  Then  commenced  the  impro\ements 
which  we  have  today,  such  as  public  schools,  sewering 
the  cit}',  grading  and  curbing  the  streets,  increased  fire 
department,  the  substitution  of  steam  engines  in  place  of 
hand,  which  work  has  progressed  to  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tent up  to  the  present  day. 

The  }'ear  1891  marked  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
city  which  will  ne^'er  be  forgotten,  it  being  the  year 
w  hen  the  city  merged  into  its  full  matiu'ity,  being  the  an- 
niversary of  100  years  since  the  water  power  of  the  Pas- 
saic, through  Alexander  Plamilton,  was  brought  into 
use.  The  time  had  come;  100  years  had  passed;  the 
people  must  celebrate  the  event;  enthusiasm  ran  high. 
Through  this  enthusiasm  it  became  apparent  that  the 
citizens  felt  the  necessit}*  of  placing  themseh'es  on  rec- 
ord in  a  way  more  than  could  l)e  clone  with  the  pen  upon 
the  Images  of  history — something  that  could  be  looked 
upon  b}'  the  rising  generation.  From  the  various 
schemes  that  were  ad\'anced,  the  building  of  a  new  Cit}' 
Hall  was  settled  upon.     The  voice  of  the  people  was 
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heard.  His  Honor  ex-A[ayor  Beverid^e,  witli  the  eon- 
ciirrence  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  appointed  three 
Commissioners.  The  gentlemen  first  named  were  Hon. 
E.  Theodore  Bell,  Hon.  ex-Mayor  Joseph  R.  Graham 
and  Hon.  Edward  Riley. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  was 
held  on  Aug.  13,  1891.  The  selection  of  a  site 
was  at  once  taken  up.  and  after  the  most  exhaustive  in- 
xestigation,  and  A\ith.  extreme  care,  the  site  upon  which 
the  building  stands  in  j^art  was  selected  for  three  rea- 
sons: First,  from  the  geographical  standpoint,  it  was 
a1)out  the  centre  of  the  city.  Second,  the  site  of  the 
old  City  Hall  when  pinxhased  by  the  authorities  gave 
the  idea  to  many  that  it  was  to  be  the  home  of  the  muni- 
ci])al  goxernment,  and  many  in\-ested  in  property  sur- 
rounding it  at  a  high  tigure.  To  mo\'e  the  City  Hall  to 
any  other  ]jart  of  the  city  would  have  been  an  injustice 
to  them.  Tlie  third  and  great  reason  was  that  it  was 
the  best  site,  in  the  judgment  of  the  people,  that  coidd 
be  obtained.  The  engaging  of  an  architect  was  no 
small  matter,  but  it  was  done  with  exceeding  care,  and 
— I  believe  that  all  will  agree  with  me — with  success. 

The  idea  of  the  celebration  was  not  abandoned. 
The  following  year,  1892.  three  full  days  were  set  apart, 
ccnmiencing  with  the  3rd  and  ending  with  the  5tli  of 
July — the  3(1,  the  Sabbath,  l)eing  given  over  as  a  day 
of  thanksgi\"ing  and  praise  for  God's  goodness  to  the 
cit}-;  the  4th  by  a  military  and  civic  celebration,  the 
military  coming  from  all  ])arts  of  the  state  and  some 
from  adjoining  states,  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants vying  with  each  other  in  the  exhibition  of  their 
goods,  showing  the  advance  that  had  been  made;  the 
5t]i.  b}'  a  day  of  general  rejoicing,  ending  with  a  dinner 
and  hreworks.      It  had  Ijeen  hoped  that  some  progress 
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would  have  been  made  so  that  the  corner-stone  nii^-ht 
have  1)een  laid  at  the  time  of  this  celebration. 

After  a  sluM't  time  the  Hon.  E.  Theodore  Bell,  on 
acconnt  of  illness  and  his  desire  to  be  absent  irom  the 
city  for  a  long-  period  of  time,  rather  than  hamper  or 
hold  back  the  progress  of  the  work  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. His  Honor  ex-MaA'or  Beveridge  called  the 
speaker  to  fill  his  place.  It  was  soon  fonnd  that  from 
the  limited  space  and  from  the  limited  appropriation,  a 
building  could  not  be  erected  that  would  satisfy  the 
itleas  of  the  citizens.  An  amendment  to  the  law  under 
which  the  Commission  was  working  was  passed,  per- 
mitting them  to  increase  the  site  and  appropriating  an 
additional  $100,000.  AA'e  immediately  took  steps  to 
condemn,  in  accordance  with  law,  what  was  known  as 
the  St.  Paul's  church  property,  closing  Colt  street  and 
lea\'ing-  a  narrow  street,  which  is  now  known  as  New 
Colt  street,  lietween  the  east  end  of  the  building  and 
the  Second  National  bank. 

T  have  already  said  that  the  engaging  of  an  archi- 
tect was  no  small  matter,  and  I  believe  it  was  done  with 
success,  for  when  we  look  at  the  1)uilding,  examining  it 
as  critically  as  we  ma}',  we  must  admit  that  the  firm  of 
Carrere  &  Hastings  has  gixen  us  a  building  which  is  not 
onl}'  a  credit  to  themselves,  but  a  credit  to  this  city.  T 
cannot  speak  with  too  nuich  praise  of  what  we  feel  they 
have  done  for  the  Commission  and  for  the  city,  reliev- 
ing them  from  those  difficulties  which  are  so  apt  to 
occur  in  the  erection  of  a  building  of  this  kind,  for  from 
the  day  that  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  Avas  removed 
to  lay  the  foundation  until  the  flagstaff  was  placed  on 
top  of  the  tOAxer,  not  one  word  in  the  way  of  fault  find- 
ing' has  been  spoken  to  them  or  to  any  contractor  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  Through  their  care  in  the  drawing 
of  the  specifications,  everything  worked  satisfactorily. 
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I  would  ije  unjust  did  1  not  speak  of  the  firm  of  Vander- 
hoof  &  Sons  and  their  several  sub-contractors  in  the 
readiness  with  which  they  have  answered  every  require- 
ment of  their  contract  and  e\-ery  sug'g'estion  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Commission.  Also  the  firm  of  Lock- 
wood  Brothers  &:  Company,  for  the  high  character  of 
work  which  they  ha\e  done  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
building".  Of  that  friction  which  is  so  often  met  with 
l)etween  Commission,  architect  and  contractor,  which 
causes  so  much  trouble,  we  have  been  entirely  free. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  by  the  character  of  the 
1)uildings  and  their  surroundin.gs  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  people  is  manifest,  and  if  there  is  anything" 
that  this  city  has  neglected  in  the  past,  it  is  the  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  streets  and  Ijuildings  of  a  char- 
acter which  elevates.  i^>ut  the  time  has  come  when  this 
has  been  fully  realized,  and  the  one  great  effort  which 
has  been  made,  and  today  is  an  accomplished  fact,  is 
the  erection  and  oldening  of  a  building  which,  for  its 
size,  I  am  free  to  say,  stands  alone  and  abo\e  all  other 
buildings  in  our  state,  for  the  purpose  intended,  for  the 
beauty  of  design,  and  for  character  of  its  construction. 

^^'e  see  now.  even  before  the  building  has  been 
dedicated,  how  far  it  has  gone  to  awaken  that  interest 
which  has  so  long  been  lying  dormant,  in  the  many 
buildings  ^vhich  have  alread}'  been  erected  and  those  in 
the  course  of  erection,  and  I  beliexe  that,  while  many 
look  ui)on  the  mere  tax  side  of  ihe  ([uestion,  all  think- 
ing men  will  agree  that  the  $530,000  which  has  been  ex- 
peufled  by  the  citv  has  been  well  expended.  The  in- 
creased \"aluatioii  of  the  pro]jert}'  in  the  innnediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  building  alone  will  in  a  short  time  p^y  the 
interest  on  the  aniount  expended  fourfold.  Taking  an- 
other view ,  it  is  an  educator  of  the  people.  It  has  been 
said  l)y  one  who  is  well  able  to  judge  that  the  man}' 
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times  that  he  i)asses  the  l)iiilding  he  ne\er  forgets  to 
turn  his  eyes  upon  it  with  the  feeHng  that  it  is  a  classic 
building",  giving  that  restful  appearance  that  one  never 
tires  of  looking  at  and  which  cannot  help  but  bring 
those  that  have  the  means  when  they  build  to  1)uild 
upon  a  higher  plane. 

The  Commission  which  I  represent  was  appointed 
in  August,  1 89 1.  They  know  full  well  from  the  posi- 
tion they  occupy  that  they  are  subject  to  criticisms  both 
friendly  and  unfriendly.  The  unfriendly  part  we  hope 
today  will  be  forgotten  and  pass  away.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  supposed  by  many  that  the  task  was  an  easy 
one  that  the  Commission  had  to  perform;  but  I  can 
speak  for  myself,  and  I  know  that  1  voice  the  sentiments 
of  the  whole  Commission,  that  we  felt  the  great  respon- 
sibility. 

There  has  been  a  feeling  exceedingly  strong  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  authorities  that  the  work 
was  not  pressed  to  completion  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  should  have  been,  but  the  Commission 
feel  now  that  if  they  have  made  an  error  or  mistake  it 
has  been  that  some  of  the  work,  in  their  anxiety  to 
hasten  the  completion  of  the  building,  has  been  pressed 
faster  than  it  should  have  been,  not  giving  time  for  the 
massive  walls  in  the  Ijuilding  to  become  as  thoroughly 
dried  as  they  should  have  been  before  wood-work  was 
put  in. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  building  has  been  put 
up  and  is  in  its  complete  state  without  any  extras,  but 
entirely  within  the  price  contracted  for,  without  any  al- 
terations of  that  kind  or  character  that  has  required  ex- 
tra money  to  be  paid,  that  is  to  say:  that  the  deductions  . 
which  we  had  the  right  under  the  contract  to  make  from 
the  contractor's  accounts  have  been  equal  to  the  extras 
which  we  have  been  required  to  pay,  leaving  the  con- 
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tractor's  account  balanced.  Furthermore,  while  it  is 
frequently  said,  perhaps,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  injus- 
tice, that  work  of  this  character  is  done  at  an  indirect 
exi3ense.  which  is  ncjt  in  accordance  with  law  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  injustice  to  citizens,  I  make  l)old  to  sav 
that  for  every  dollar  that  has  been  paid  by  the  citv  of 
Paterson  for  this  work  they  have  received  a  dollar  in  re- 
turn. There  have  been,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  no  pulls 
nor  conmiissions;  the  work  has  l)een  done  on  entirelv 
i)usiness  principles,  which  certainly  should  be  a  gratifi- 
cation to  the  :iuth()rities,  and  I  assure  vou  it  is  to  the 
Commission. 

I  desire  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Mavor 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  that  the  large  windows  on 
the  Ellison  street  side  when  jjut  in  were  put  in  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  only  tem])orary  and  to  be  replaced 
by  memorial  windows.  The  Conuuission.  with  his  honor 
the  Alayor.  have  decided  to  honor  the  memorv  of  two 
deceased  citizens,  the  Hon.  John  Ryle  and  the  Hon. 
John  J.  Brown,  men  who,  through  their  whole  lives,  had 
tlie  interest  of  the  city  at  heart,  and  ])erhaps  did  as 
much,  if  not  more,  for  its  advancement  and  welfare  than 
any  other  two  citizens.  They  have  selected  these  two 
gentlemen  to  be  honored  in  these  memorial  windows. 
The  Commission  cannot  say  just  at  this  time  when  the 
windows  will  be  ready  to  be  ])ut  in  place.  The  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  ex])erienced  artists  m  the  citv 
of  Xew  York,  and  1  think  the  Commission  can  assure 
you  the  work  will  l)e  strictly  a  work  of  art.  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  their  being  placed,  the  Commission  will 
see  that  the  work  is  com])leted  without  any  further  ex- 
pense to  the  city  authorities. 

The  Commission  desire  to  thaid<c  his  honor  ex- 
Mayor  Beveridge  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  in 
appointing-  them  to  so  responsible  a  position.  'Hiey  also 
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desire  to  thank  his  honor  Mayor  Brann  for  the  interest 
lie  has  taken  in  the  work  in  >vhich  they  were  engaged 
and  the  aclxice  so  readily  given  from  time  to  time.  They 
also  desire  to  thank  the  several  Boards  of  Aldermen  for 
their  kind  treatment. 

And  now,  as  our  labors  are  done  and  the  building  is 
complete,  subject  to  the  criticisms,  either  favorable  or 
adverse,  but  with  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission that  they  have  striven  faithfully  to  perform 
their  part,  and  if  any  errors  have  been  made  they  have 
been  errors  of  judgment,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  some 
pride  that  we  [Commissioners  Riley  and  Graham  rise 
and  stand  beside  the  speaker]  now  turn  over  to  his 
honor  Mayor  Braun  [who  also  rises],  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  municipal  authorities  and  of  the  city  of  Pat- 
erson,  the  keys  of  the  building  [handing  over  a  bunch  of 
keys],  hoping  that  the  building  may  serve  the  purpose 
in  e\-erv  respect  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  for  years  to 
be  an  educator  of  the  people  and  a  full  memorial  of  the 
looth  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Paterson.  We  believe 
that  it  should  be  engraved  upon  the  corner-stone  of  the 
1)uilding  that  this  building  stands  as  a  memorial  of  the 
lOOth.  anni\'ersary  of  the  city  of  Paterson. 

MAYOR  BRAUN'S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Connnissioners,  Ladies  and  Fellow  Citi- 
zens: 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  saying  that  ■"all  things  come  to 
those  who  wait."  We  have  waited  patiently  and 
anxiously  for  this  day.  Vou  have  well  said  that  it  will 
be  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by  us  all. 

I  have  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  your  very  in- 
teresting review  of  our  city's  growth  and  development 
during  the  last  fifty-five  years.   It  has  not  been  my  good 
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fortune  to  witness  that  growth  for  so  long  a  period,  Ijut 
(hn"ing"  more  than  hah"  of  that  time  I  have  been  an  inter- 
ested witness  of  the  wonderful  improvements  made  in 
every  direction,  notalily  in  respect  to  its  drainage,  to 
which  you  pleasantly  refer.  Still,  excellent  as  our  sewer 
system  has  been  and  is  now.  in  its  main  features  it  is  a 
subject  of  grave  investigation  at  the  present  moment, 
our  very  progress  and  development  seeming  to  invite 
such  an  investigation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  outcome 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  city  and  of  all  concerned. 
Your  reference  to  the  street  cleaning-  system  of  the  past 
prompts  me  to  express  a  hope  that  some  permanent  and 
well-defined  system  of  street  improvements  will  soon  be 
inaugurated  in  our  city.  Many  of  our  older  citizens, 
long  since  passed  away,  would  be  surprised  if  alive  todav 
to  see  the  progress  we  have  made  in  our  police  and  fire 
departments  and  in  our  jmblic  schools,  with  their  power 
and  infiuence  for  good. 

With  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  1  deplore  the  condition 
of  things  that  swept  the  manufacture  of  cotton  from  our 
city.  If  \ve  could  ha\e  retained  it  we  should  have  been 
benefited  by  it,  and  along  with  our  silk  and  iron  indus- 
tries it  would  have  added  to  the  fame  and  wealth  of  our 
city. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  giving  prominence  in 
yotu*  address,  and  for  the  promise  of  memorial  windows 
in  this  building  to  men  wdiom  the  city  of  Paterson  al- 
ways delighted  to  honor.  I  refer  to  the  late  John  Ryle 
and  the  late  John  J.  Brown,  two  cjuiet,  modest,  unas- 
suming men.  both  of  whom  ha\-e  very  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  our  cit\'.  There  are  many 
others,  living  and  dead,  to  whom  ycni  might  have  re- 
ferred, and  to  w  hom  I  might  also  refer  if  time  permitted, 
among  them  being  the  honored  family  wdiose  name  you 
bear. 
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I  should  l)e  wanting  in  ni}'  duty  if  1  did  not  congrat- 
ulate the  Commissioners  today  and  all  those  associated 
with  you  now  and  in  the  past  in  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  building,  whose  keys  I  now  accept  at  your 
hands.  On  my  own  behalf  as  Mayor,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  our  city,  and  on  behalf  of  all  our 
people,  I  thank  you  all  for  bringing  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion this  important  undertaking.  If  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  performance  of  any  task  could  have 
been  urged  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  it,  you  might 
have  urged  those  difficulties;  but  you  did  not.  On  the 
contrary,  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report, 
you  have  kept  on  your  way,  and  you  have  given  us  a 
building  that  is  a  credit  to  you  and  an  ornament  to  our 
citv.  Alay  it  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all  to  do  better 
work  and  to  put  forth  greater  effort  in  all  that  concerns 
the  city  that  we  love  so  well. 

REV.  DR.  C.  D.  SHAW'S  ORATION. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  Paterson,  Fellow  Citizens  and 
Friends : 

We  are  here  this  afternoon  upon  a  most  memor- 
al)le  occasion.  All  of  us  know  what  it  is,  yet  every 
speaker  feels  that  he  must  formally  state  it,  and  thus 
recognize  its  dignity  and  importance.  The  transfer  of 
this  magnificent  new  City  Hall  from  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  who  have  had  charge  of  its  erection  to 
the  hands  of  the  civic  authorities  by  whom  it  is  hence- 
forth to  be  occupied  and  enjoyed  is  an  event  of  such 
magnitude  and  infrequency  that  our  citizens  rightly 
make  a  holiday  over  it,  and  the  act  is  accompanied  with 
prayer  and  music  and  addresses.  Never  before  did  our 
city  have  such  a  ])ul)lic  building — so  stately,  so  beauti- 
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ful,  SO  "well  arranged,  so  worthy  of  our  past  history,  so 
fitted  to  be  the  symbol  of  our  present  hope  and  the  in- 
dex of  our  future  splendor. 

No  one  looking  upon  us  today  can  twit  us  with  be- 
ing merely  a  provincial  town,  an  overgrown  hamlet,  a 
poor,  shabby,  sprawling,  struggling,  undignified  and  un- 
beautiful  manufacturing  village,  the  size  of  which  onlv 
makes  more  manifest  its  awkwardness  and  its  lack  of 
culture.  If  such  reproachful  term^s  were  ever  merited 
by  Paterson,  they  are  deserved  no  longer.  Strangers 
will  no  more  need  to  inquire  in  regard  to  our  incorpora- 
tion as  a  city,  or  to  go  through  our  streets  painfully 
seeking  for  the  Mayor's  office  or  the  rooms  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction.  This  tall,  wide  tower 
by  day  and  the  illuminated  clock  face  by  night  will  be  a 
I^eacon  to  guide  them  (juickly  and  safel}'  to  their  desired 
haven. 

Architecture  has  neither  lips  nor  voice.  InU  it  an- 
swers many  questions  and  forestalls  many  inquiries.  The 
child  may  not  understand,  but  the  man  of  experience 
comprehends  its  teaching.  The  traveler  finds  a  temple 
in  tlie  wilderness;  all  around  it  are  barren  sand  and 
brooding  desolation:  it  stands  alone  and  lonely,  shat- 
tered and  ruined.  At  its  altars  no  devotee  has  wor- 
shipped: about  its  walls  no  dwellings  have  clustered  for 
thousands  of  years.  But  the  explorer  knows  that  once 
A\ithin  those  courts  arose  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  and  the 
songs  of  adoration;  that  men  and  women  knelt  there, 
worshipping  such  gods  as  they  thought  they  knew:  that 
close  b}',  fountains  of  water  once  sprang,  or  a  ri\er  flow- 
ed, and  all  around  were  human  habitations,  where  the 
story  of  life  was  told  and  the  drama  of  life  was  played 
over  and  over  again  through  changing  centuries,  until 
some  fatal  change  came  that  dried  the  river,  choked  the 
springs,  overthrew  the  houses,  swallowed  up  or  drove 
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away  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  the  place  over  to  the 
drifting  sands  that  heap  themselves  higher  and  higher 
into  one  vast  grave,  above  which  the  ruined  temple 
stands,  a  lonely  monument  of  1)uried  love  and  hope,  of 
silenced  pra}-er  and  song. 

Or  on  some  lofty  and  inaccessible  peak  a  traveler 
discovers  a  rude  tower  with  thick  and  mighty  w^alls, 
wherem  narrow  slits  are  the  only  outward  windows; 
with  traces  of  a  drawbridge,  the  rust}-  remains  of  a  port- 
cullis, and  other  evidences  of  long  out-dated  and  aban- 
doned methods  of  fortification.  There  are  no  traces  of 
the  owner's  name  or  lineage,  perhaps  not  even  any  tra- 
dition of  them;  but  the  observer  recognizes  this  as  a 
mute  witness  of  the  old  feudal  conditions,  when  every 
man's  house  was  literally  his  castle,  and  had  need  to  be; 
when  might  was  right,  and  only  the  strong  man  kept  his 
goods  in  peace;  when  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  a  serf  and 
a  villain,  and  the  mailed  warriors  rode  without  pity  over 
the  scanty  fields  and  the  bleeding  hearts  of  the  poor. 

But  architecture  has  a  better  tale  to  tell  when  it 
speaks  not  of  a  cruel  and  ruined  past,  but  of  a  bright  and 
hopeful  present ;  when  its  story  is  a  handful  of  corn  that 
has  increased  until  it  shakes  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon; 
a  little  village  by  the  river's  bank  that  has  grown  to  be  a 
majestic  city;  or  infant  manufactures  extending  year  by 
vear  until  the  steam  hammers  are  beating  like  gigantic 
pulses,  and  the  myriad  looms  are  Aveaving  miles  after 
miles  of  silk,  enough  to  put  a  new^  sash  .around  the  waist 
of  the  world  every  year,  or  to  trim  her  hat  with  fresh  rib- 
bons four  times  every  season. 

That  is  the  story  told  by  our  new  City  Hall — of  en- 
largement, progress,  advance;  of  temporal  prosperity, 
intellectual  culture,  pohtical  freedom;  of  wider  views, 
grander  purposes,  noisier  attainments;  of  a  century's 
climb  and  a  century's  crowMiing.  The  old  Paterson  pass- 
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es,  not  into  ol)livion,  Ijut  into  a  larger  glory.  \\>  do  not 
say,  "Peace  to  its  ashes/'  for  it  is  not  ashes;  it  is  a  living- 
force.  We  are  carrying  on  the  fire  from  the  ancestral 
hearth,  so  to  speak;  carr}'ing  it  from  the  old,  narrow, 
lowly  home,  into  the  new.  wide,  splendid,  towering  hab- 
itation wherein,  henceforth,  the  genins  of  the  city  is  to 
cd)ide. 

We  do  not  despise  that  which  is  old  and  small.  We 
only  say  we  cannot  always  be  bonnd  to  stand,  or  sit,  or 
kneel  thereby.  The  honr  of  enlargement  comes  to 
every  living  thing;  only  the  dead  cease  to  grow.  That 
which  has  life  expands  and  towers,  clamors  for  more  air, 
more  light,  more  room.  A  great  man  once  said  in  re- 
gard to  colleges  that  a  trne  college  was  a  log  with  Pro- 
fessor Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  a  boy  on  the  other. 
So  it  was;  for  there  were  the  grandly  capable  teacher 
and  the  willing  student,  and  the  log  was  only  an  acci- 
dent, not  an  essential.  And  able  professors  with  eagerly 
receptive  yonng  minds  gathered  about  them  are  the  liv- 
ing college  now  as  in  the  days  of  Socrates;  but  North 
America  is  not  Greece,  and  the  market  places  of  Easton 
or  Princeton  or  New  Brunswick  are  not  very  well  adapt- 
ed to  scholastic  needs  or  acquisitions.  Therefore,  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  buildings  have  arisen  to  shelter  teach- 
ers and  taught,  to  give  them  room  for  recitation  and 
study,  to  provide  accommodation  for  books  in  the  lib- 
rary, for  pictures  and  statues  in  the  art  gallery,  for 
strange  and  curious  articles  in  the  nuiseum;  and  so  it  is 
that  every  year  sees  every  living  college  grow  from 
more  to  more  with  added  buildings  and  improved  facili- 
ties, until  the  graduate,  going  back  to  the  scene  of  his 
early  studies  and  triumphs,  heaves  a  sigh  to  think  that 
he  was  born  about  twenty-five  years  too  soon. 

No  doubt  the  frontier  court  houses  of  our  own  land 
rang  in   early  days  with  a  forensic  eloquence   that   has 
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never  been  surpassed;  no  doul:)t  from  the  l)enches  of 
those  rude  structures  decisions  were  given  that  for  true 
justice,  for  absolute  equity  and  for  soHd  law  have  never 
been  excelled;  no  doubt  that  in  the  simple  state  houses 
of  our  original  colonies  companies  of  men  gathered  to 
legislate  whose  view  of  public  affairs  was  at  least  as 
broad  as  ours,  whose  sincere  devotion  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community  was  fully  comparable  to  our  own. 
Those  humble,  lowly  and  inconvenient  structures  were 
made  splendid  by  the  men  who,  amid  those  primitive 
surroundings,  enunciated  divine  principles  and  gave  ut- 
terance to  immortal  truths.  Therefore,  where  they  have 
been  preserved  we  regard  them  with  reverence;  we 
make  pilgrimages  to  those  most  famous;  but  we  are 
compelled  to  acknovvledge  that  times  have  changed, 
that  the  anti(jue  is  generally  the  inadequate  and  the 
]:)rimitive  is  the  insut^cient;  that  the  new  man  as  well  as 
the  new  woman  requires  and  exacts  the  best  modern  im- 
provements and  accommodations  for  public  buildings  as 
well  as  for  dwellings. 

Buildings  are  Hke  clothes — there  is  a  deep  philos- 
ophy in  both.  Each  is  the  significant  expression  of 
character  and  an  unfailing  exponent  of  the  times.  The 
leveling  character  of  modern  thought  is  seen  in  the  al- 
most universal  adoption  of  one  plain  costume,  such  as 
prevails  in  this  room  this  afternoon.  Time  was  when 
scholar,  teacher,  merchant,  tradesman,  apprentice,  law- 
yer or  clerk  was  instantly  discriminated  by  his  garment. 
For  a  man  to  put  on  the  dress  of  any  other  profession 
than  his  own  was  either  a  masquerade  or  an  imposition. 
But  now  a  genuine  democracy  has  swept  away  the  social 
barriers  that  were  once  so  many  and  so  high.  The  cut  of 
our  garments  is  after  one  pattern;  the  quality  varies  only 
a  little.  On  this  level  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  to- 
gether, and  the  same  tailor  serves  them  all.      Coat   and 
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trousers  testify  to  the  equality  of  man.  Onlv  to  wo- 
men has  been  given  the  freedom  of  her  sweet  will.  Iris 
yet  waits  upon  lier;  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  all  at 
her  command;  there  is  no  tint  on  earth  or  sky  that  she 
may  not  wear  with  propriety:  old  rose,  ashes  of  rose, 
fires  of  A^esuvius.  old  gold,  crushed  strawberry — in  each 
she  charms,  in  all  enslaves. 

And  as  for  forms,  we  men  do  not  alter  much.  What 
heaven  gave  us  we  keep  and  are  content.  But  our  fair 
wives  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  are  of  another  mind. 
In  New  York  windows  I  see  advertised  devices  for  mak- 
ing short  women  taller.  The  study  of  sleeves  is  in  itself 
a  liberal  education.  It  is  }et  within  the  memorv  of  man 
wheii  they  were  tight  and  narrow,  clasping  the  fiesh  like 
manacles.  But  since,  we  have  .seen  them  expand  into 
balloon-like  proportions,  until  thinking  of  the  fair  arm 
within  them  we  are  reminded  of  FalstatT's  intolerable 
deal  of  sack  to  one  poor  pennyworth  of  bread. 

Xevertheless.  under  these  changes  of  fashion  in 
dress,  which  we  may  hastil}-  attribute  to  feminine  cap- 
rice, a  deeper  reason  lies.  'Jdn-ough  these  continual  va- 
riations the  feminine  nature  is  laboring  toward  the  ex- 
]:>ression  of  the  beautiful.  For  three  things  are  eternal 
in  their  essence — the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful:  and 
toward  these  our  human  nature,  often  ignorantlv. 
strives.  Woman  in  her  realm  of  dress  manifests  this 
tendency.  \\'ith  untiring  endeavor  she  invents,  shapes 
cind  alters  her  own  garments  and  those  of  her  children. 
still  achieving,  still  pursuing,  toiling  with  patient  effort 
toward  her  ideal — the  beautiful. 

So.  too.  in  architecture.  Through  its  forms  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  strive  toward  the  light.  ]^2arlv 
Christianity  had  no  church  buildings.  In  peaceful  times 
the  believers  met  in  private  houses,  or  occasionally  in  a 
school  room.      In  times  of  ])ersecution  they  met  in  the 
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Catacombs,  in  forest  glens,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth.  Later,  they  occupied  sometimes  the  l)ui1(hno-s 
where  once  idol-gods  had  been  worshipped.  PJnt  when 
Christianity  l^ecame  the  religion  of  Europe,  and  the 
changes  wrought  l^y  the  awful  conflict  between  young 
barbarism  and  old  civilization  had  been  completed,  then 
the  people  wrought  their  faith  into  poems,  not  written 
in  wax  or  on  parchment,  but  built  and  carved  in  endur- 
ing stone.  Those  matchless  cathedrals  of  Europe  are 
the  expressions  of  a  sublime  faith  that  knew  how  to 
labor  and  to  Avait.  Some  of  them  were  not  completed 
for  centuries,  but  always  they  were  an  object  lesson  of 
reverence  and  consecration.  ATen  wrought  their  lives 
into  them,  laying  the  walls,  carving  the  pillars,  painting 
those  pictures  that  command  our  admiration  today; 
men  and  women  wrought  their  lives  into  them  with 
praver  and  holy  song  and  patient  waiting  upon  God. 
Those  churches  are  far  grander  t^^han  the  palaces  of 
kings,  immeasurably  grander  than  the  dwellings  of  the 
great  multitudes  over  whom  kings  ruled.  And  some 
have  said:  "Wherefore  this  waste?  Why  was  not  this 
monev  put  to  other  uses?"  For  that  time  there  was  no 
Ijetter  use.  From  every  spire  and  pinnacle  a  solemn 
voice  went  forth,  saying,  "God  is  greater  than  man; 
worship  God."  And  looking  thitherward  the  people 
saw  a  light.  For  every  cathedral  was  a  sanctuary  to 
whose  shelter  the  outraged  and  oppressed  might  fly; 
around  everv  one  schools  were  gathered  where  the 
learning  of  the  time  was  taught:  from  every  one  flowed 
those  influences  which  turn  the  thoughts  and  hopes  to- 
wards heaven  and  eternal  things  rather  than  towards 
the  fleeting,  perishing  things  of  earth.  Thus  architec- 
ture, through  glorious  churches,  tells  us  the  story  of  the 
ages  of  faith. 
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But  the  architecture  of  City  Hahs  has  also  its  story 
Ijronght  from  the  past  and  Ijuilded  into  the  present.  The 
citv — any  city — is  the  inevital^le  result  of  progress.  Tht 
hunter  dwells  in  any  rude  shelter  in  the  forest,  the  shep- 
herd pitches  his  tent  in  the  plain  amid  his  feeding  flocks: 
])ut  the  mercliant  runs  his  ship  into  some  quiet  bay  or 
placid  river  and  draws  to  himself  hunter  and  shepherd, 
to  whom  he  brings  needed  things  from  other  lands, 
while  lie  takes  from  them  the  product  of  the  chase  or  of 
tlie  riock.  Soon  that  jxiint  at  which  the  merchant 
touched  becomes  a  place  of  resort  for  other  sailors,  for 
other  traders  of  the  land;  a  few  houses  are  erected,  a 
few  ])eople  manage  to  live  there  all  the  time,  making 
rude  store  houses,  into  which  they  gather  the  articles  of 
export  to  load  the  ships  that  will  come,  and  in  which 
they  keep  for  sale  the  articles  of  import  brought  from 
time  to  time  across  the  sea. 

Thus  feebly  began  these  commercial  cities  which  in 
the  Middle  Ages  had  risen  to  be  one  of  the  mighty 
powers  of  European  cixiHzation.  And  as  the\-  grew  in 
power  and  wealth  they  began  to  demand  more  and  more 
of  liberty.  They  resisted  the  exactions  of  the  king,  the 
oppression  of  the  nobles;  they  claimed  and  gained 
rights  for  themselves;  the}-  established  laws  and  set  up 
])rece(lents.  Struggling  for  themselves,  the\'  made  gain 
for  all  mankind,  and  modern  life  owes  them  an  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude. 

In  each  of  these  communities  the  Town  Hall,  or 
Citv  Hall,  was  the  centre  from  which  flowed  out  the  in- 
fluences of  freedom.  There  were  discussed  the  principles 
of  human  rights;  there  was  begun  that  resistance  to 
tvrants  which  is  obedience  to  God.  Thence  issued  the 
decrees  that  called  freemen  to  arms,  and  the  pledges 
that  bound  cities  together  in  a  friendly  federation  out  of 
which  grew  those  ideas  of  union  and  libert}"  which  arc 
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the  fouiidatioiis  of  our  nalicMial  history  and  the  princi- 
ples of  onr  national  life. 

Those  City  Halls  of  the  ^Middle  Ages  were  stately, 
ornate,  often  niagnilicent  buildings.  They  told  of  the 
city's  wealth  and  aspirations;  of  its  gains  from  the  past 
and  its  outlook  for  the  future.  Towering  above  the 
dwellings  of  the  citizens  they  were  the  expression  of  the 
united  sentiment  of  the  connnunity.  It  illustrates  the 
old  storv  of  the  fagots  and  the  sticks.  Taken  one  by 
one,  the  sticks  could  easily  be  broken;  bound  into  fagots 
thev  defied  a  giant's  strength.  One  man  may  be  weak 
and  almost  helpless;  but  when  a  great  body  of  such  men 
are  compacted  together  by  common  interests  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  they  are  always  powerful,  often  irresistible. 
Every  mediaeval  City  Hall  represented  such  a  body,  such 
a  compact;  and  standing  thus  as  a  representative  of 
what  is  good  and  true  became,  so  far  at  least,  the  expo- 
nent of  the  beautiful.  But  architecture  is  the  work  of 
men,  and  a  citv  really  is,  not  what  its  buildings  are,  but 
what  its  men  are.  We  look  with  honorable  pride  upon 
this  edifice  today  and  every  day.  It  is  the  bright  wit- 
n.ess  of  our  civic  attainments;  the  high  water  mark  of 
our  prosperity  and  progress.  But  our  gains  have  not 
1)een  made  by  stone  and  mortar,  but  by  flesh  and  blood, 
and  the  brave  spirit  toiling  in  the  flesh  and  throbbing  in 
the  blood.  The  walls  that  rose  to  music  were  fabled 
walls,  but  even  then  back  of  the  music  was  a  man. 
Back  of  every  cathedral,  of  every  City  Hall  were  men, 
true-hearted  men.  The  Commission  which  erected  this 
building,  and  the  public  at  large,  have  recognized  this 
fact.  Two  windows  are  yet  to  be  completed  as  memor- 
ials of  two  noble  citizens,  whom  while  they  lived  we 
loved,  and  whom  being  dead  we  honor .  Let  their 
names  be  mentioned  with  reverence:  John  Ryle  and 
John  y.  Brown.     John  Ryle,  the  pioneer  silk  manufac- 
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turer:  [ohn  [.  Brown,  the  representative  merchant  and 
])anker.  John  Ryle.  1)enevolent  and  |)hilanthropic.  en- 
dowed with  an  intense  love  of  the  l)eautifnl  and  tine 
taste  for  the  artistic:  with  conrai^e  to  nndertake  and 
skill  to  conduct  a  business  which  from  small  beginnings 
liere  has  grown  to  proportions  which  ha\e  won  for  our 
citv  the  title.  ■"I'he  Lyons  of  America:"  a  man  full  of 
public  spirit:  a  friend  of  the  people:  a  lover  of  his  kind: 
generous,  magnanimous,  seeking  not  so  nuich  his  own 
good  as  the  good  of  others:  jM-oud  of  his  adopted  city, 
seeing  from  afar  her  coming  splendor:  rightly  do  we  re- 
member him  this  day  with  reverence,  with  honor,  with 
love. 

John  J.  Brown,  courteous,  affable,  kindly,  faithful, 
successful  in  business,  wise  in  finance,  a  prudent  coun- 
sellor, a  just  administrator:  like  ^^tr.  Ryle.  once  mayor  of 
the  cit\-:  with  social  gifts  and  ])ersonal  (pialities  that 
made  any  scene  the  brighter  because  he  was  present. 
Many  a  struggling  business  man  blessed  him  for  kindly 
advice  and  timely  help,  while  every  public  enterprise 
lind  his  willing  and  loyal  support.  Age  had  not  hard- 
ened his  heart  or  dimmed  his  vision,  or  narrowed  his 
broad  sympathies  with  everything  that  was  noblest  and 
worthiest.  His  memory,  too.  we  delight  to  honor:  and 
concerning  each  of  these  men.  admitting  his  human  fail- 
ings and  im])erfections.  we  would  }et  reverently  say, 
"There  was  a  man  sent  from  (jod  whose  name  was 
b^lm.'" 

In  the  memorial  wind(W\s  their  names  will  be 
worthily  enshrined.  Nor  are  they  the  only  ones  to 
whom  this  eminence  might  be  accorded.  They  are 
but  two  out  of  many  good  citizens  and  honorable  men 
who  served  their  generation  faithfully,  and  were  carried 
to  their  final  rest  with  tears:  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  city's  prosperity-,  and  labored,  so  to  speak,  upon 
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its  walls;  ami  wliDse  names,  tliou^ii  llicy  be  not  carx'ed 
on  stone  within  these  halls,  are  nevertheless  written  on 
the  tal)lets  of  many  hearts. 

iUit  our  good  citizens  are  not  all  dead.  Man\"  yet 
li\e  who  are  our  gallant  leaders,  our  \  alued  helpers,  our 
trusted  guides.  The  glory  ofPaterson  gilds  not  onh' 
her  graves,  it  shines  upon  the  foreheads  of  those  who 
move  and  plan  and  toil  in  state  and  mill,  in  church  and 
n:!art. 

What  other  city  in  tlie  Union  can  equal  the  picture 
we  look  upon  today?  In  what  other  City  Hall  were  ever 
seen  side  b}'  side,  on  one  platform,  neighbors  and  fellow 
citizens,  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  the  future  A  ice- 
President  of  the  United  States? 

The}-  ha\'e  lived  among  us  fr(jm  their  youth:  John 
W.  Griggs,  pale,  courtly,  elegant;  the  gentleman,  the 
scholar,  the  thinker,  the  statesman;  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  suffrage  of  the  people  Governor  of  the  sover- 
eign commonwealth  of  New  Jersey!  The  Sussex  hills 
stand  higher  with  pride  because  he  was  l)orn  among 
them.  Lafayette  college  beams  upon  us  from  Pennsyl- 
vania's .shores  and  says:  'T  sent  him  to  you;  he  was  one 
of  m^'  boys;  I  trained  him  for  you." 

(larret  A.  Hobart,  ruddy,  genial,  generous;  the 
man  of  atTairs,  quick  to  perceive,  swift  to  plan,  prompt 
to  act ;  manager  of  great  interests  and  fully  able  to  guide 
the  ship  of  state  and  save  her  and  her  precious  freight 
from  treacherous  shoal  and  dangerous  rock!  Of  him 
Rutgers — honorable  and  venerable  name — Rutgers, 
our  own  state  college,  smiling  says:  "Monmouth  gave 
him.  Paterson  loves  him,  and  the  nation  will  crown 
him." 

In  honoring  these  two  men  there  is  no  offen.sive 
partisanship.  "We  are  all  Danes  in  our  welcome  of 
thee!"     Wq  know  no  party  lines,   we  raise  no  party 
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cries,  when  we  look  on  these  two  faces,  for  we  onl\-  see 
our  fellow  townsmen,  our  neighbors,  our  friends,  whose 
success  is  our  success,  whose  \ictory  is  our  ^•ictorv, 
\\hose  honor  is  c^ur  honor,  whose  glory  reflects  its  radi- 
ance upon  ourselves. 

It  is  a  memorable  fact,  worthy  of  mention  here, 
that  both  these  men  studied  law  in  the  same  otftce, 
under  the  same  preceptor.  We  draw  our  lives  from 
long  lines  of  dead  ancestors,  it  is  true,  but  we  draw  into 
our  lives  much  from  that  environment  in  which  we 
move.  Doubtless  that  all-seeing  eye.  which  knows  us 
so  much  better  than,  we  know  ourselves,  clearlv  discerns 
in  these  two  men  the  impress  made  upon  them  bv  that 
l»rilliant  intellect,  that  true  and  tender  heart,  that  noble 
and  loyal  nature,  that  liberal  and  helpful  hand  wdiich 
made  up  the  personality  known  among  men  as  Socrates 
Tuttle. 

That  name  also  belongs  to  the  past.  But,  we  re- 
peat, our  good  citizens  are  not  all  dead.  Our  living- 
men  are  wise  and  diligent  and  sincere,  each  in  his  jilace 
bearing  a  part  of  our  ci\'ic  Ijurden.  helping  to  shape  our 
municipal  destiny,  adding  to  the  fair  fame  and  the 
bright  fortune  of  our  advancing  city. 

To  every  Patersonian  this  day  this  ought  to  be  an 
inspiration.  It  marks  a  new  era  of  progress.  Arising 
out  of  our  centennial  celebration,  it  is  the  first  step  for- 
ward in  our  second  century.  Close  after  it  will  follow 
the  new  county  building  and  the  new  government 
buildings.  ]n  their  erection  we  shall  look  for,  and  we 
shall  find,  the  same  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  the 
same  clean-handed  integrity  and  unwavering  probity 
that  have  distinguished  the  Commission  having  this 
e(hhce  in  charge. 

But  long  before  these  structures  are  completed  let 
us  have  something-  else  that  comes  more  closely  home. 
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W^e  need  immediately  a  suitable,  commodious,  hand- 
some, thoroughly  equipped  High  School  building.  Our 
excellent  ]:»ublic  school  system  has  waited  long  for  this 
deserved  crown;  let  it  ^vait  no  longer.  We  wrong  our- 
selves, we  wrong  our  children  while  we  delay.  Such  in- 
stitutions are  worth  far  more  than  they  cost,  and  it  is 
poor  economy  for  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants  to  starve 
the  minds  of  its  rising  generation  in  order  to  save  a  few 
thousands  of  dollars.  If  need  be,  let  some  of  the  Inu"- 
den  fall  upon  posterity,  for  posterity  will  have  the  bene- 
fit. But  do  not  let  us  wait  and  falter,  until,  like  the 
man  who  was  speaking  for  posterity,  our  audience  ar- 
rives and  pushes  us  from  our  stools  where  we  have  sat 
incompetent  and  undaring. 

Next,  or  even  sooner,  the  great  step  toward  en- 
larged happiness,  prosperity  and  honor,  is  in  new 
streets.  Part  of  the  solid  fame  of  ancient  Rome  is  this 
— that  she  was  the  world's  road  builder.  After  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ruined  Roman  roads  are  often  better 
than  the  best  of  modern  civilization.  As  an  elegant 
v.oman  is  known  by  her  shoes,  so  an  elegant  city  is 
known  by  its  streets.  Badly  paved  streets  are  indica- 
tive of  a  low  stage  of  culture,  of  poor  taste,  dull  preju- 
dices and  narrow  minds.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
pass  far  beyond  these  lesser,  poorer  ways  that  mark  a 
bygone  age.  Sometimes  a  young  girl  looking  in  her 
glass  perceives  for  the  hrst  time  that  she  is  beautiful. 
From  that  moment  her  life  is  changed.  She  puts  away 
childish  things;  she  puts  on  the  dress,  the  manner,  the 
ornaments  that  belong  to  a  lovely  womanhood. 

Lovely  and  beautiful  Paterson,  look  in  the  mirror 
now  and  know  thy  true  and  charming  self!  Put  away 
from  thee  the  crude,  the  coarse,  the  unbecoming,  the 
unworthy;  adorn  thyself  with  the  beautiful  and  the  fit- 
tino-;  and  for  thy  daintv  feet  make  wavs  of  which  the 
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iiKjst  elegant  and  fastidious  will  have  no  need  to  1)e 
ashamed! 

Next,  and  now.  and  ahva^'s.  let  ns  rememl^er  that 
we  are  citizens  of  no  mean  cit\'.  and  let  a  righteous  civic 
pride  \\'ithhold  ns  from  doing  an^'thing,  from  being  any- 
thing, that  would  bring  discredit  upon  our  city's  honor- 
al)le  fame. 

T.et  this  building  be  that  golden  milestone  from 
which  we  shall  measure  henceforth  more  faithfull} . 
more  truly,  more  nol)l}',  our  daih-  li\es.  Above  us  rises 
the  tower,  al)Ove  that  tioats  the  nation's  flag,  and  over 
all  is  God.  ^^'hy  should  we  not  today,  looking  upward, 
pledge  our  fidelity,  our  lovalty,  and  oiu'  best  selves  to 
God.  oiu-  Almighty  Father:  to  the  United  States,  our 
dear  country:  and  to  the  cit}- of  Paterson.  our  own 
sweet  home! 

VERY  REV.  DEAN  McNULTY'S  ORATION. 

]\lr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellency,  ^'our  Honor  and  Fel- 
low Citizens: 

Idle  occasion  which  brings  us  together  is  one  of 
more  than  ordinarx  importance,  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  congratulate  our  worth}-  Commissioners 
upon  the  completion  of  their  labors,  the  people  of  Pat- 
erson on  securing  a  building  so  beautiful,  and  the  city 
itself  on  taking  possession  of  a  structure  which  will 
speak  to  the  world  around  us  of  the  prosperity  that 
erected  it  and  the  ci\  ic  pride  and  enterprise  that  made  it 
possible. 

For  all  time  to  come  it  shall  stand  like  a  faithful 
herald  in  the  ]jublic  place  to  speak  for  us  of  the  cheerful 
labor  and  noble  human  c[ualities  which  evoh'ed  out  of 
the  simple  buildings  wdierein  our  ci\-ic  affairs  have  been 
so  long-  transacted  a  structure  of  so  much  beauty  and 
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solidit}'.  And  when  this  generation  is  forever  silent 
and  onr  voices  are  no  longer  heard  amongst  men,  its 
classic  proportions  will  make  plain  to  our  successors 
that  if  we  have  been  1:>efore  them  in  point  of  time  we 
ha\e  been  up  to  their  date  in  matters  of  taste  and  the 
good  opinion  we  had  of  ourselves.  It  is  thus  that  the 
noble  temples  and  palaces  of  the  ])ast  have  spoken  to 
men  of  their  builders,  ddie.  architecture  of  a  people  is 
the  most  correct  expression  of  the  character  and  cul- 
ture of  a  people.  The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
are  gone  and  their  history  is  almost  unknoxMi,  yet  no 
one  doubts  of  their  greatness  when  he  stands  before  the 
Pyramids  or  treads  upon  the  desolate  ruins  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh.  The  dead  stones  speak  more  eloquently 
of  the  ambition,  engineering"  skill  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance belonging  to  those  people  than  if  a  Bancroft  or  a 
Prescott  had  written  their  records. 

The  same  spirit,  the  same  consciousness  of  human 
dignitv  which  urged  them  to  their  architectural  works, 
lu-ged  us  to  the  erection  of  this  civic  temple.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  in  every  age.  Man  must  build,  and 
his  buildings  picture  forth  his  good  and  l)ad  quali- 
ties. The  religious  side  of  his  nature  finds  expression 
in  the  magnificent  temples  which  adorn  the  earth  and 
bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  God,  and  man's  duty 
towards  his  Creator,  ddie  great  cathedrals  of  Europe 
are  still  the  delight  and  the  wonder  of  the  world.  And 
we  honor  the  generations  that  built  them  wdth  such 
splendid  faith.  The  new  temples  forever  growing  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  witnesses  for  the  present 
generation  of  their  faith  and  devotion  to  the  unseen 
God,  to  the  Great  vSpirit.  How  well  our  city  has  done 
its  share  in  this  respect  let  its  beautiful  temples  attest. 
Xow,  what  the  spirit  of  religion  urges  a  man  to  do  in 
one  direction,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  urges  in  another; 
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next  to  the  temples  l)iiilt  to  God  in  ])eanty  and  stateli- 
ness  come  the  i^nbhc  hnildiniis  in  which  the  g"reat  affairs 
of  state  are  transacted,  and  where\"er  the  lo\e  of  coun- 
tr}'  is  strong  and  wlierever  a  people  is  inspired  with  the 
sense  of  its  superior  mental  resources  there  you  will  find 
the  State  House  and  the  City  Hall  as  expressive  of  their 
pride  and  strength  as  the  temples  tell  of  their  faith  and 
virtue. 

Our  nation  has  been  in  existence  hut  a  little  o\'er  :i 
centur}-.  and  we  have  hardly  had  time  to  raise  buildings 
that  full}'  express  our  lo\e  tor  the  countr_\"  which  God 
has  given  us:  yei  no  man  can  stand  before  the  Capitol  of 
AA  ashington.  no  man  can  see  the  great  dome  rising  to 
the  skw  though  he  ne\er  knew  an  incident  of  our  his- 
tory, and  not  feel  that  a  greai  nation,  a  loving  people 
l^roud  of  its  past  and  present  had  chiseled  the  stones  and 
raised  the  walls.  What  I  have  said  of  the  nation  may 
be  said  of  our  city,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  Capitol 
stands  for  the  nation  as  a  City  Hall  stands  for  the  town. 
The  two  1)uiidings  are  Vtorn  of  the  same  spirit,  and  they 
are  alike  worthy  of  our  love  and  respect. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  framed  into  this  l)uil(l- 
ing  the  memor}  of  two  men  so  notably  identified  with 
our  munici])al  history.  In  the  church  we  place  the 
statues  and  portraits  of  our  great  spiritual  leaders;  in 
the  Capitol  we  do  the  same  for  the  leaders  of  the  state: 
Mid  thus  it  was  most  fitting  that  in  this  building  me- 
morial windows  should  forexer  express  the  esteem  in 
which  \\e  hold  the  memories  of  two  eminent  citizens. 
John  Kyle  and  John  J.  Brown^  To  the  first  we  owe  a 
lieavv  debt  for  the  enterprise,  unselfishness  and  great 
business  abilitx'  which  he  used  for  the  advancement  of 
our  city.  He  is  known  in  our  history,  and.  indeed  in 
the  histor)-  of  America,  as  a  fatlier  of  our  immense  silk 
industrv.      To  the  second  our  gratitude  must  e\'er  l)e 
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due  for  the  lifelong  services  he  rendered  our  money  in- 
stitutions. He  can  with  equal  propriety  be  called  the 
father  of  our  banking  institutions,  whose  prosperity 
and  solidity  are  only  equalled  by  the  great  Bank  of 
England.  These  two  old  citizens  are  gone,  but  we  who 
still  survive  them  enjoy  the  results  of  their  faithful 
labors.  For  many  a  decade  to  come  their  noble  busi- 
ness and  social  career  shall  serve  as  an  incentive  and  an 
example  to  their  fellow-citizens  who  may  be  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits.  It  was  the  least  we  could  do  to  give 
their  memory  an  honorable  place  within  these  walls. 

I  may  presume  that  in  my  double  capacity  of 
clergyman  anci  citizen  a  little  piece  of  advice  from  me 
will  be  in  order. 

City  officials!  as  you  are  now  upon  the  eve  of  occu- 
pying your  elegant  new  quarters  it  must  occur  to  vou 
that  your  fellow  citizens  expect  from  you  a  more  faith- 
ful, wide-awake  and  efficient  discharge  of  your  several 
trusts  than  ever  before,  if  this  were  possible.  The  cry 
of  reform  in  city  affairs  is  heard  far  and  wide,  and  when 
this  is  so,  there  must  be  cause.  Abuses  have  crept  into 
the  management  of  city  affairs  and  the  people  have  su- 
pinely permitted  them  to  continue  until  the  burden  be- 
came unbearable.  Then  they  awake  suddenly  from 
their  lethargy  and  determine  "to  turn  the  rascals  out." 
Idiey  are  scarcely  willing  to  admit  that  they  themselves 
are  to  blame  for  the  existing  abuses.  They  labor  to 
elect  a  reform  administration  and  expect  in  one  vear  to 
see  the  abuses  of  a  decade  of  years  swept  awa\'.  I  need 
not  say  that  they  expect  too  much.  Let  the  cry  for 
reform  still  resound  in  our  ears  until  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  every  member  of 
our  community. 

Citizens  must  remember  that  the  relations  which 
they  bear  to  our  city  employees  are  the  same  as  the  re- 
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lations  whicli  exist  Ijetween  bankers  and  their  clerks. 
If  the  bankers  leave  the  management  to  the  clerks,  mis- 
takes or  worse  will  occur,  and  all  at  once  a  crash  is 
heard.  "Eternal  Mgilance."  Political  parties  are 
necessary,  it  may  be.  in  discussing  and  reducing  to 
practice  great  questions  of  policy  which  concern  the 
nation  at  large,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
management  of  mimicipal  afifairs. 

Just  as  in  the  management  of  railroads,  insurance 
or  silk  corporations  the  political  creed  of  the  members 
is  never  mentioned,  so  it  should  be  in  city  government. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  to  find  men  of  education, 
lawyers,  professors  and  literary  bodies  discussing  the 
science  of  city  government.  The  scattering  broadcast 
amongst  the  people  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
upon  this  subject  would  necessarily  enlighten  them  and 
enable  them  to  discharge  intelligent!}'  their  ci\ic  duties. 
One  of  the  best  means  of  reaching  our  own  fellow  citi- 
zens would  be  by  public  meetings  held  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  body,  composed  as  it 
is  of  enlightened  men  in  almost  every  walk  of  life,  can- 
not help  exerting  vast  influence  with  the  masses. 

Let  them  see  to  it  that  our  Ijeloved  city  have  the 
best  sanitary  conditions.  l)est  streets  and  most  efficient 
police.  Then  we  shall  soon  overtake  oiu'  sister  city  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  which  celebrated  lately  her  first  cente- 
nary with  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  population. 

GOVERNOR  GRIGGS'   SPEECH. 

Mr.  2^Iayor.  Ladies  and  Cientlemen — I  was  just  pre- 
paring to  join  in  the  singing  of  the  Doxology  when  this 
recjuest  to  make  a  few  impromptu  remarks  suddenly 
struck  me.  Were  1  allowed  to  say  what  is  appropriate 
to  this  occasion,  and  given  the  time  to  say  it.  I  could 
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only  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  corner-stone  layino-.  Ah 
the  hopes  and  desires  I  then  expressed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  noble  building-  and  its  successful  occupation 
have  been  fully  realized  today,  and  I  thank  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  creditable  fruits  of  their  work.  They 
have  served  the  city  with  good  taste  and  faithfulness. 
Every  citizen  owes  them  his  thanks,  and  when  any 
future  Commission  is  to  be  appointed,  he  can  but  wish 
that  the  appointees  will  be  such  as  these  men  have  been, 
and  perform  their  work  in  the  same  faithful  and  able 
manner  that  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  have  done. 

I  congratulate  the  city  on  this  magnificent  city 
hall.  It  is  worthy  of  a  great,  a  wise,  and  of  a  rich  city, 
that  is  still  to  grow  in  numbers,  in  wealth  and  in  repute. 
But  it  is  not  the  architectural  beauty,  nor  the  flagstafi:' 
from  which  the  flag  floats  proudly;  it  is  not  the  outside, 
but  rather  what  is  done  within  it,  that  is  to  make  or  mar 
the  city.  What  is  to  be  the  standard  of  administration? 
What  plane  of  public  service  will  the  rulers  reach?  Is 
it  to  be  the  mere  desire  of  a  few  men?  Is  it  the  mere 
passing  ambition  of  one  or  two  men  who  seek  their  own 
ends?  Or  is  it  to  be  the  wise,  far-seeing,  long-headed, 
prudent  public  administration  of  such  men  as  are  to  be 
memorialized  in  the  windows  of  this  hall?  That  will 
tell  if  the  city  is  well  governed. 

You,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  are 
the  trustees  of  the  people,  and  of  every  dollar  that  is 
raised  by  taxation;  of  the  personal  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  of  this  city.  You  are  not  elected  to  get  a 
few  of  your  friends  on  the  police  or  fire  department, 
or  as  sewer  inspectors.  [Applause.]  There  are  six- 
teen of  you,  and  I  would  expect  the  same  consideration 
from  the  members  from  the  Eighth  or  First  wards  as 
from  the  Third  ward,  h^ach  of  you  represents  the 
whole  people. 
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I  warn  you  (and  if  you  will  take  a  hint  from  oue  in 
public  office  I  will  give  it  to  you)  that  if  you  think  more 
of  the  people,  whose  trustees  you  are,  than  of  the  few 
who  run  after  you  for  public  office  and  favors,  you  will 
l)e  secure  in  the  popular  esteem  and  regard,  and  will  ful- 
fil your  dut}'.  Xo  man  who  thinks  less  of  the  999  silent, 
patient  voters  than  of  the  one  who  runs  after  him  for 
favor  can  fulfil  his  duty  as  a  trustee  of  the  people. 

One  thing  Mr.  Cooke  forgot  to  mention  when  he 
was  talking  of  early  Paterson  and  of  what  the  city  did 
not  have  then,  and  it  was  this:  They  did  not  have  anv 
big  bonded  debt.  They  have  one  now.  It's  a  bad  day 
for  any  city  when  its  bonds  sell  at  a  high  premium.  The 
tendency  is  to  sell  too  many  of  them.  But  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  large  bonded  indebtedness.  All  I  wish  tc) 
say  is  "^^'atch  it."  Of  course  we  want  a  City  Hall  and  we 
want  a  new  High  School — at  least  Dominie  Shaw  savs 
so.  and  he  knows.  But  don't  leave  everything  to  pos- 
terity. Year  by  year  bonds  are  issued,  and  year  by  year 
we  leave  more  to  posterity  to  pay.  There  is  not  a  city 
of  this  size  in  the  United  States  that  does  not  raise 
something  for  a  sinking  fund  with  which  to  pay  ofif  some 
l)art  of  its  debt,  ^'ou  should  have  such  a  fund  with 
which  to  pay  your  debt.  The  present  should  bear  its 
share  and  not  leave  everything  to  posteritv. 

I  want  to  warn  }()u  against  taking  for  ])ublic  senti- 
ment what  you  hear  on  two  Abjndaxs  in  the  month  from 
the  lobby  attending  }our  meetings.  Call  the  citizens 
together  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  in  favor  of  a 
very  high  order  of  government  and  of  better  streets. 
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The  assemblage  then  sang-  "America"  and  the  dech- 
cation  exercises  closed  with  the 

BENEDICTION  BY  REV.  WILLIAM  P.  EVANS. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of 
God  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  1)e  with  us 
evermore.     Amen. 

THE  BUILDING  THROWN  OPEN. 

At  the  ])eginning  of  the  dedication  exercises  the 
new  building  was  thrown  open  to  the  pul)lic.  All  after- 
noon people  visited  the  building  b}-  the  thousands.  In 
the  evening  Haase's  State  l^and  rendered  a  concert  in 
front  of  the  building,  while  an  immense  number  of  citi- 
zens inspected  the  interior. 
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UNVEILING  THE  WINDOWS. 

The  memorial  windows  were  executed,  under  the 
(Hrection  of  Carrere  &  Hastings.  1)y  H.  T.  Schlader- 
mundt  of  New  York.  The  design  was  chosen  from 
com])etitive  drawings  submitted  by  a  number  of  artists, 
the  selection  being  made  on  Oct.  9,  1896.  by  a  jury  con- 
sisting of  Russell  Sturgis,  ^^'il]  H.  Low,  Walter  Shirlaw 
and  Carrere  &  Hastings.  Air.  Schladermundt's  design 
was  adopted  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  l)est  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  and  most  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  building  and  ])urpose  of  the  windows. 

The  design  embraces  three  panels,  the  central  motif 
being  entirely  ornamental  and  comprising  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  upper  section, 
and  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  City  of  P'aterson  in  the  lower 
section.  The  portraits  of  John  Ryle  and  John  J.  Brown 
are  in  the  upper  sections  of  the  side  panels,  and  under 
them  are  medallions,  that  beneath  the  portrait  of  John 
Ryle  being  symbolic  of  Industry,  and  the  other  repre- 
senting Commerce. 

The  windows  were  uuA'eiled  without  an\'  formal  cer- 
emony on  Thursday.  July  i.  1897,  by  the  City  Hall 
Commissioners  and  E.  T.  Bell,  the  first  president  of  the 
Commission,  who  also  represented  the  family  of  John 
J.  Brown.  These  windows,  with  their  fine  workman- 
ship and  elegant  design,  greatly  enhance  the  a])pearance 
of  the  building  on  the  Ellison  street  side,  and  thev  were 
nuich  admired  b}'  the  ])ublic  on  being  exposed  to  view. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BUILDING. 


The  building-  is  located  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
city,  bounded  by  Market,  Hamilton,  Ellison  and  New 
Colt  streets.  The  total  area  of  the  lot  is  33,550  square 
feet,  of  which  the  building  occupies  11,190  scjuare  feet. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  New  York  State  granite 
up  to  the  water  table  and  above  that  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone. It  is  151  feet  4  inches  in  length  on  the  exterior 
and  79  feet  8  inches  in  depth  on  the  exterior.  The 
height  above  the  sidewalk  is  70  feet  and  above  the  foun- 
dation it  is  83  feet.  The  tower  rises  164  feet  above  the 
foundation  and  is  22  feet  6  inches  square  after  it  emerges 
from  the  Iniiiding.  At  its  base  are  two  eagles,  each 
standing-  7  feet  6  inches  high,  and  near  the  dome  are  two 
urns,  each  8  feet  6  inches  high.  Inside  the  walls  the 
measurements  of  the  floors  are  as  follows:  Basement 
floor,  7,462  scfuare  feet ;  first  floor.  8,049  scpiare  feet ; 
second  floor,  8,374  scjuare  feet ;  third  floor,  9,494  square 
feet:  fourth  floor,  3,448  square  feet.  It  is  estimated 
that  tlie  l)uilding  will  accommodate  the  city  govern- 
ment for  nearly  a  centur}'.  The  interior  is  finished  of 
the  finest  workmanship  and  furnished  in  the  most  ele- 
gant manner.  The  furniture  throughout  is  of  oak,  ex- 
ce])t  in  the  council  cham1:ier,  the  historical  room  and  the 
mayor's  suite,  which  are  of  a  rich  shade  of  mahoganw 
The  following  cuts  show  the  dis])osition  of  the  various 
departments  on  the  different  floors: 
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BASEMEM   PLAN. 

1  and  3,  Citj'  Physicians.  2,  Board  of  Education.  4.  Closet.  5,  Street  Department. 
(■),  ('loset.  T.  Vault.  S  and  11,  Stairs.  9,  Vestibules.  On  both  sides  of  10,  Elevators. 
l;i,  Rotunda.  13,  Hallway.  14  and  15,  Fireproof  Rooms.  Ki,  Vault.  IT,  Fire  and  Police 
Telegraph,     is  and  19,  Closets.    20,  Boiler  Room.     :31,  Engine  Room.     ;i2.  Toilet  Room. 
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FIRST    FLOOR   PLAN. 

23.  City  Comptroller.  24,  Registrar  of  Licenses,  with  vaults.  25,  Ladies'  Waiting 
Room,  2(5,  Entrance  from  Hamilton  street  and  Vestibule.  27,  City  Clerk  and  Clerk  to 
Board  of  Aldermen.  28  and  30,  City  Treasurer.  29,  Lobby.  31,  Vault.  32,  33,  34,  35  and 
36,  Stairways,  Elevators  and  Rotunda.  37,  Hallwa}\  38,  Entrance  from  Market  Street 
and  Vestibule  39,  Vault.  40,  41  and  42,  Receiver  of  Taxes,  40  being  fireproof.  43  and 
44,  Entrance  from  New  Colt  Street  and  Hall.     45  and  47,  Assessors  of  Taxes.     46,  Vault. 
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SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

48,  4'.t  and  51,  Board  of  Educatiou.  50,  Committee  Room  5'^  aud  58,  City  Couusel. 
55,  56,  57.  58  and  59,  Stairways.  Elevator  aud  Rotunda.  60,  Hallway.  54,  61  and  62, 
Mayor's  OflBce.  6.S,  Lobby.  t>4,  District  Court  Room  65.  Jury  Room.  66,  Judges' 
Room.    6T,  Clerk  of  District  Court.     68  and  6'.t,  Board  of  Health.     70,  Toilet. 
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THIRD   FLOOR   PLAN. 

71.  Surveyor  72,  Stairway  Leading  to  Fourth  Floor.  78,  Lobby.  7-t,  Gallery. 
75,  Council  Chamber,  running  up  two  floors.  7tj,  77,  78  and  79,  Stairways,  Elevators, 
Rotunda,  so  and  82,  Alcoves.  81,  Library.  83,  Librarian.  8-1,  Historical  Room.  8o, 
Park  Commission  Room.     86,  Gallery     87  and  88,  Toilets. 
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FOURTH  FLOOR  PLAN. 

89,  92  aud  9'.i,  City  Survej'or.  90,  Stairway.  HI,  Upper  part  of  Council  Chamber. 
94,  Gallery  of  Council  Chamber.  9.^,  Upper  part  of  Library.  tMj,  Special  Committee 
Room.  97  aud  9fS,  Hall  aud  Elevators.  99,  Bedroom.  100,  Hall.  lOl  and  102,  Sitting 
Room.  Ill,  Kitchen.  109  and  110,  Bedrooms  aud  Closets,  all  of  the  Janitor.  103,  Ladies' 
Toilet.  104,  Stairway.  105,  Hall.  lOtJ,  Storeroom  107,  Stationery.  108,  Upper  part  of 
Historical   Room. 
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FINANCIAL 

RECEIPTS. 

Bonds $500,000 .  00 

Premiums 29.849 .  50 

Old  buildings  sold 807 .  30 

Plans,  etc.,  sold  to  bidders 315.00 


$530,971.80 


FURNITURE 


Appropriation $25,000.00 


$25,000.00 


THE    CITY    HALL.  83 

STATEMENT. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Real  estate $144,730.00 

Building  contracts: 

Vanderhoof  &  Sons,  building 287,202.06 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating:  Co.,  lisflit- 

i"§' 3'074-29 

Nealon  &  Farnon,  steam  heating 9,514.85 

Carr  &  Ball,  carving  and  cresting 5,525.00 

Joseph  Sharpe,  laying  out  grounds,  gran- 
ite work  and  paving 10,787.  50 

Seth  Thomas  Clock  Co.,  clock  and  bell.  .  1,885.00 
Cassidy  &  Sons,  gas  and  electric  light  fix- 
tures   3.140.00 

Mail  chute 600 .  00 

Printing  and  incidentals 6,202.07 

Expense  account 27,348.20 

Architects 22,609  •  57 

Balance  turned  over  to  city 8,353  •  26 


$530,971.80 

ACCOUNT. 

Lockwood  Bros.  &  Co $20,499  •  O-^ 

Extra  work,  carpet,  etc 1,458.98 

Balance  turned  over  to  city 3,042.00 

$25,000.00 
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